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ALL COLLEGE DAY 


Northern Essex family celebrates spring! 


A College Day at 
_ Northern Essex was May 
1. Students confirmed 
their fall class schedules, 
then joined in the fun and 
games. Faculty took 
charge at the cook-out, 
acting as short order chefs 
behind the grills. 
Teachers and students 
were good sports as they 
volunteered to be dunked 
in the water tank. 
Tightrope walkers and 
jugglers entertained. 


CHRISTOPHER GALLANT 
fe Samia photo. 


TIGHTROPE WALKER Rob Salafia gets “aN from Btudente. 
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Inside Story 


KK KK AK KK OK KKK 
_ May 6, 1986 
President John R. Dimitry 


has announced there may be delays in 
construction for the college’s propos- 
ed high tech building. The site chosen 
could cause flash flooding during a 
rain storm. Other sites are now being 
explored. (page two) 


J. Anthony Lukas, Pulitzer 
Prize winner in non-fiction for his 
book, “Common Ground,’ recently 
spoke at Phillips Academy in An- 
dover. Lukas contends Beston is not 
acity marred by racism, but classism. 
Lukas feels Judge W. Arthur Garri- 


ty’s decision to draw geographical 
lines through the city of Boston were 
necessary, but did not go far enough 
to incorporate the more affluent 
areas. (page three) 


In an era when college students 
are leaning towards majors producing 
technical, hands-on experience, Brad- 
ford President Arthur Levine con- 


tinues to concentrate the college’s cur-_ 


ricula in the liberal arts area. He 
believes this is a time when a student 
can expect to have six different 
careers in a lifetime and a broad 
liberal arts education is essential. 
(page ten) 


In this week’s International 
Report, Puerto Rico native Maria Col- 
on gives a capsule summary of the 


rise and fall of five different political 
parties in Puerto Rico since 1940. 
Under Gov. Luis Munoz Marin, the 
Popular Democratic Party became a 
commonwealth of the United States. 
Now there are three official parties in 
Puerto Rico, all having different 
views of the extent the U.S. should be 
involved in Puerto Rico. 

(page thirteen) 


Northern Essex is one of five 
regional centers for Gallaudet College, 
in Washington D.C. Gallaudet is the 
only liberal arts college for deaf 
students in the world. Jean Brennan, 
Northern Essex Regional Director, 
explains why the college was chosen 
to serve as an extension to Gallaudet. 

(page sixteen) 
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Tech building threatens lake 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY 


File photo. 


by Kristen King 

There could be a delay in the construc- 
tion of the college’s proposed technology 
building, President Dimitry said in a re- 
cent Observer interview. 

The building, scheduled for completion 
in 1991, was originally to be constructed 
between the campus’ gravel parking lot 
and the student center. 

Environmental problems may 
necessitate placing the building on 
another site. 


Pi ey ate 
So eile Late 


JOSEPH RIZZO. - 


Flash flooding could result 

Runoff during a rainstorm from the 
building’s 22,000 square foot roof could 
cause flash flooding, Dimitry said, 
polluting Kenoza Lake. 

“‘We have two or three other choices,”’ 
he said, ‘“The building could be placed in- 
between the two parking lots near the 
library and the liberal arts building,” 

Both of the alternative locations would 
pose problems. 

The location south of the science 
building would have less room to build 
the 75,000 square foot edifice the college 
prefers. 

Dimitry hopeful 

Building on the site between the two 
parking lots would create utility 
problems. 

Dimitry is hopeful problems may be 
worked out so construction can proceed 
on the original site. 

“We will know pretty shortly whether 
we're going to be greatly disappointed or 
get final satisfaction,” he said. 

College accredited until 1990 

The college recently received a letter 
from the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges (NEASC) accepting 
NECC’s fifth year report after the 1980 
accreditation. 

The NEASC commended the college in 
the following areas: 

e Progress in staff development 
activities. 

e The role of the curriculum commit- 
tee in monitoring the balance between 


— File photo. 


Union President honored 


The Second Annual Jon G. Butler 
Memorial Award for outstanding chapter 
president will be awarded at the MCCC 
Delegate Assembly May 3. 

This award was established in the Fall 
of 1984 in honor of Jon Butler, former 
chapter president at Northern Essex 
Community College, former MCCC 
Research Coordinator, and outspoken, ac- 
tive proponent of unit members’ rights. 

Rizzo named outstanding president 

This year’s recipient is Joseph Rizzo, 
Northern Essex Community College 
chapter president. Rizzo is an associate 
professor of behavorial sciences and has 
been teaching full time at the college since 
1973. 

Rizzo says, “I always wanted to teach 
at a community college. I was not the 
best student in high school and did not 
have a good attitude about education. I 
enrolled at Northern Essex as a student, 
and the school changed my attitude and: 
outlook on education. 

Active since 1981 

“After a number of years at school, 
however, I began to get irritated with 
management’s attitude that the school 
and curricula were theirs, when it is real- 
ly all of ours. I became actively involved 
in the union in 1981 because I was so 
outraged and indignant that the promo- 
tional ranking process was rigged like a 
Kangaroo Court,’’ he says. 


That experience led Rizzo to become in- 
terested in the whole issue of labor rela- 
tions at Northern Essex and at the 
statewide level. He became a local board 
of directors member and vice president, 
and in May, 1984, he became chapter 
president. 

Rizzo says participation excellent 

As a chapter president, he believes his 
job is to represent the interests of all 
faculty and professional staff. Participa- 
tion in the local union meetings is ex- 
cellent and the local board of directors is 
representative of many divisions 
throughout the college, he says. 

“The most difficult aspect of chapter 
president,” Rizzo says, “is seeing the 
worst side of management. When people 
feel injured and need justice, they are 
often disappointed with administration 
for not addressing the problem or trying 
to remedy a situation.” 

‘We are equal to one another’ 

“The union needs to continue what it 
is doing — trying to represent all 
members equally, locally and statewide. 
We are equal to one another, and the 
Association forces management to treat 


_us equally. We are not a superior/subor- 


dinate scale — everyone is equally 
valuable.” 

(Massachusetts Community College 
Council Newsletter) 


liberal arts and vocational programs (for 


’ which Dimitry credits Priscilla Bellairs, 


curriculum committee chairman). 

e NECC’s “‘one-college’”’ concept in- 
tegrating the division of continuing 
education with the day division. 

Enrollment examined 

A committee on enrollments was 
selected last October to examine the areas 
of recruitment, retention and 
marketing/advertising. 

The committee will report its findings 
to the president and make recommenda- 
tions for the future. 

The reason for the committee is the col- 
lege is enrollment-funded. 

Number of graduates declining 

“The demographics of eastern 
Massachusetts clearly indicate the 
number of high school graduates will be 
in continuous decline through 1994,” 
Dimitry said. 

“Tf we could double the number of 
sophomores over the next three years, our 
enrollment problems would disappear,”’ 
he added. 

State budget considered 

The state budget for the college for the 
next year will be over $11 million, 
Dimitry said. 

The budget has passed in the house of 
representatives and will be voted in the 
senate within a month. 

He is hopeful of receiving funding 
greater than last year. 

Blanchette adds $250,000 

Dimitry credits representative Kevin 


Scholarship awards increase 


by Glen Bergendahl 
The Northern Essex Faculty Associa- 


. tion has increased the amount of scholar- 


ship money to be awarded from $150 to 
$200. However there will be only four reci- 
pients this year, as opposed to five last 
year. The union is currently exploring 


other avenues in order to raise mere 
money. 
Northern Essex Faculty Agenriation 


President Joseph Rizzo reports, ‘‘What 
we have done in years past is take money 
from specific donations and put it in cer- 
tificate deposits. The interest generated 
from the certificates was used for scholar- 
ship money.” 
Funds raised at All College Day 
Money raised from the dunking booth 


on All College Day raised approximately 


$237 and soft drink sales raised $130. All 
proceeds will be used for the Faculty 
Association Scholarship. This money will 
be put into the principle of the certificate 
deposits. Beginning in September of 
1986, the faculty will be donating their 
own books for scholarship funds. The 
books will be sold in bulk to a used book 
dealer and Rizzo projects another $1,000 
from this venture. 
Payroll deduction initiated 

Also beginning next September, facul- 
ty will have an opportunity to donate to 
the scholarship fund through a payroll 
deduction of $1 per month. If the max- 
imum number participate, another $1,800 
will be raised. Further, the faculty are 


Blanchette of Lawrence for adding 
$250,000 to the budget to be used in the 
eollege’s facilities in Lawrence. 

Blanchette believes it is time for the 
state to consider building a NECC cam- 
pus in Lawrence. 

“Our enrollments are so heavy in 
Lawrence that it makes sense to have 
something permanent there,’’ Dimitry 
said. 

Full-time position requested 

He has asked Sen. Patricia McGovern 

of Lawrence and Rep. Kevin Blanchette 


for 15 new full-time faculty, secretarial, — 


counseling and administrative positions 
in Lawrence. 
25th anniversary recalled 

Commenting on the college’s 25th an- 
niversary party held April 11, Dimitry 
said he was “‘pleased with the turnout and 
‘that so many retirees were able to come.” 

Those in attendance included William 
Dwyer, Jack McKenzie, several retired’ 
NECC faculty members, the architect 
who built the college, and former Presi- 
dent Harold Bentley’s son, Thomas 
Bentley. 

Dimitry opposes nuclear power 


Speaking of the meltdown at the — 


nuclear reactor outside of Kiev, Ukraine, 
Dimitry said, ‘‘I hope it will teach a lesson 
to the United States that you can’t play 
around with something as dangerous as 
nuclear energy.’ 


He cited the problem of waste disposal i ois 


as a reason to “eliminate nuclear reactors 
and nuclear weenens in this ce 


‘planning to hold a road race and raffl 
the fall. The campus bookstore has a 
to donate one hooded sweatshirt 
ceramic mugs for these events. _ 
_... Matter of interpre pee 
Rizzo has responded to the comn 
Richard Dauphine, who | ys a 
out”’ was never an option in his 
victory. Rizzo comments, “It is 


ter of interpretation.” Rizzo believes the 


sum of money offered to Dauphinee under 


tbs Sapa, ‘ - 


pain and suffering should be considered _ 


a buy-out package because punitive 


damages were not part of the Labor Rela- 
tions decision. “Management was ordered _ 


to make him (Dauphinee) whole again. 
That did not include punitive damages,” 
Rizzo says. 


If that is the case, then where did 
punitive damages come from and whoin-  __ 


itiated them? “I don’t know who initiated 
it,” Rizzo says. President John R. 
Dimitry recently | explained that. 
Dauphinee had not yet been given pay 
because, ‘‘It’s all a question of what you 
pay interest on, how much money is 
retroactive, what fiscal year is involved 
and other financial matters beyond our 
control.”’ 

Rizzo responds, ‘‘Management’s 
calculations seem to have suffered alot 
since the gag order was not agreed to. The 
school has money for all sorts of reasons 
like hiring marketing consultants, but 


they can’t seem to find any money for . 


Dauphinee.”’ 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY, surrounded ee friends of the J eotiege communi- 
ty including legislators and trustees, cuts 25th anniversary cake at kick-off celebra- 


tion April 11. 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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Boston — A city torn by ‘classism’ 


by Glen Bergendahl 

On Friday, May 2, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner Anthony Lukas spoke at Phillips 
Academy. Lukas won the Pulitzer Prize 
for his novel, ‘‘Common Ground,”’ which 
deals with the turbulent decade of 
desegregation within the Boston school 
system. 

Lukas contends the problems stemm- 
ing from desegregation did not involve 
racism, but classism. He explained, 
“While the Irish of Charlestown were still 
suspicious of blacks, I could not detect 
any real venom in conversations. The 
venom was for Irish Catholic traitors. In 
view of the Irish of Charlestown, people 
like Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Ted Ken- 
nedy, Tip O’Neil and Kevin White were 
regarded as traitors.”’ 


Make the rules and play by them 

Lukas recalls a scenario where Kennedy 
attempted to speak to the Irish of South 
Boston at City Hall Plaza. ‘‘Kennedy 
believed that he and he alone could speak 
truth to the Irish. He was driven off the 
platform with rocks, bottles, fruits and 

_ vegetables. The Irish of Charlestown and 
Dorchester felt they got left behind. They 
felt the Irish who made it turned their 
backs on the ones who didn’t. 

“The argument was, if you make the 
rules, play by them. The Irish saw Garri- 
ty delivering edicts and Bob Healy of the 

Globe writing editorials, but these 

people lived out in the suburbs and were 
not exposed to the ideas they stood for. 


Rich were exempt | 
Lukas believes the geographical lines 


_ drawn through the city played a part in 


the violence which spread throughout 
Boston. “The real reason Boston was so 


visible is because it is a Puritan city. 


Sf leks aca! in Boston has become a 
Puritan. They not only burned witches, 


but they: would warn you out of the city. | 
a Charlestown does not see itself as part of — 


. It is a Puritan community that 

refuses to give up its independence. 
“What justification was there for draw- 
ing a line between Boston and Brookline? 
Most surely, Brookline residents who at- 


tend Boston’s restaurants and theatres 
are more a part of the city than the guy 
in Charlestown who goes bowling in 
Malden. The rich were exempt from 
desegration. School desegregation had 
been carried out on the backs of the poor 
and vulnerable. White parents exercised 
their right to take children out of the 
public schools and as a result, the Boston 
school system is now has a black 
majority. 

“Which isn’t to say it can’t be good, but 
not only is it black, it is increasingly 
working class and under class. You have 
to have ill-prepared black and white 
students in the same classroom with 
children from a more affluent background 
and that is not happening in Boston. 
With the exception of Newark, New 
Jersey, Boston is the smallest city in the 
country in relation to its suburbs.”’ 

Lukas believes the suburban legislators 
of Massachusetts are among the most 
powerful in the Commonwealth. 
Therefore, Boston will remain small in 
relation to its suburbs because senators 
and representatives supporting the ex- 
pansion of the Boston school system in- 
to the suburbs would not get re-elected. 

Mob implications : 

Lukas believes Garrity could have done 
nothing in his decisions other then what 
he did. ‘“‘Louise Day Hicks and her col- 
leagues on the school committee clearly 


_ segregated the Boston schools. Honest 


} 


people can disagree over certain aspects 
of the decisions, but the central problem 
was the inherent class bias in Garrity’s 
orders. A major argument against Garri- 
ty was his linking of South Boston and 
Roxbury High. People felt Garrity must 
have been a real fool. 

“I never understood this argument. 
Would it have mattered if the blacks 
came from Dorchester? Would the Irish 
be in the streets cheering? The problem 


_ was that integration was taking place on- 


ly among the working and poor class. The © 


issue of black and white was not central. 
Lukas told a story allegedly involving 
pressure put on by Gennaro Anguilo. 
Anguilo had passed word to Bob Kiley in 


Students want flat fee 


by Ed McCann 
The Student Senate has recommended 


that student activities be raised from $2 ° 


to $3 a credit in order to make more 
money available for clubs and organiza- 
tions as well as entertainment events. 


The recommendation will have to be ap- 
proved by Dean of Student Services Nor- 
man Landry, President John R. Dimitry 
and the Board of Trustees. 

In a recent.random poll of 50 students 
conducted by this reporter, a little under 
50 percent did not favor the increase. 

Many said there should be more clubs, 
and that currently there is not enough 
variety. Others spoke of the need for new 
‘equipment, especially for the game room 
and the radio station. Several said they 
did not like the puppet shows and some 
claimed too much is spent on free films. 
Students suggest flat rate be charged 

A number of students were of the opi- 


nion that the fees charged should not be 
by credit hour but should be a flat 
amount for everyone. They made the 
point that those who take only two 
classes (and pay less) have extra time to 
use the school’s recreational facilities, 
while those who have the maximum 
number of courses don’t have the time to 
play. 

Student Activities Secretary Sue 
Smulski says if the increase is not approv- 
ed, the activities will be hurt dramatical- 
ly. Cuts will have to be made and all 
organizations will have to do with much 
less than they requested. 

The Student Senate tinance committee 
has recommended two budgets for the 
coming year, one based on the $2 per 
credit hour charge and the other based on 
the $3 per credit hour. Club advisers have 
been informed about what will be 
available for their organizations if the fees 
are raised, and if they are not. 


ANTHONY LUKAS speaks at Phillips. 


the Mayor’s office stating if Garrity in- 
cluded East Boston in desegregation, the 
Callahan Tunnel would be blown up. “‘I 
don’t believe it, but it was a frequent 
story at the time.”’ Lukas said. 

Herald sympathized with city — 

Contrasting the newspaper coverage at 
the time, Lukas observed, ‘“‘The Herald 
was more closely identified with the city. 
They sympathized more with the issue of 
desegregation. The Globe increasingly 
sought to cultivate the suburbs. 
However, the Globe did win a Pulitzer 
Prize for its coverage. You could learn 
more on class issues by reading the 
Globe.” 

Lukas felt one of the most tragic situa- 
tions to come out of the Boston 
desegregation issue is that the rest of the 
country refused to learn from the situa- 
tion. He noted after his book came out, 
the publisher had a difficult time 


Sad PR photo. 


generating publicity, particularly in Los 
Angeles. ‘‘My publisher called one mor- 
ning and told me my book was dead in 
Los Angeles. They had done their black 
segment on the anniversary of the Watts 
riot last month. When the publisher told 
a talk show host I was being considered 


for the Pulitzer Prize, the reply was, 


‘Well, call me back when he does.’ ” 
Pea g a: Liberals point fingers 

While Lukas maintains he is a liberal, 
he also believes ‘‘One of the things 
liberals do easily is point fingers and draw 
lines in the dust. It was easy for Cam- 
bridge to look across the Charles River 
and condemn support for the Vietnam 
Wear. It was just as easy in 1975 to point 
fingers again across the river and scream 
bigot. We need to decide if we are serious. 
If so then it’s time the burdens of socie- 
ty be shared by the rich and comfortable 
as well.” 


Tom Ellis running for trustees 


Today ballots are being counted for the 
office of student trustee. 

The only candidate for the position is 
Tom Ellis, currently Student Senate 
president. 

Each spring, before May 15, the 15 
community colleges in Massachusetts are 
required by the governor’s office to elect 


a student representative to each school’s 
Board of Trustees. 

The position of trustees was created in 
1981. It is the highest office a student can 
hold as representative on the Board of 
Trustees which much approve all action 
taken by the college from allocation of 
funds to appointments of personnel. 


Faculty must place orders 


Susan Buckley, manager of the 
bookstore, recently sent a memo to facul- 
ty explaining book orders are needed to 
assure the books will be on the shelf in 
sufficient quantity for the first day of 
classes. 


She explained that in these days of 
climbing textbook prices, it is essential 
the store provide as many used books to 
the students as possible. 


She said the goal is to have 80 percent 
of all textbooks used. Used books mean 
a savings of 25 percent for the students. 

At this time of year, all college 
bookstores are scrambling to buy a 
limited supply of texts. As soon as 
Buckley is notified of a book order from 
a teacher, the information is put into the 
computer and the search for used books 
begins. This search continues until three 
weeks before classes start, when the re- 
mainder of the order is sent to the 
publisher. 

Buybacks 
Buckley is eager to accommodate the 


students with book buybacks. She said 
the store pays half the current selling 
price for any book for which there is a fall 
adoption. 

If faculty do not decide early on book 
selections, the student suffers. For exam- 
ple, a psychology book which sells for 
$32.20 new goes for $24.50 used. If either 
anew or used text is sold to the store and 
the store has a fall adoption for it, the 
store can pay the student $16. If the 
faculty order has not yet come in for that 
book, the store can only pay the used 
book guide price which is $5.50. 


Tom Ellis, president of the Student 
Senate, has sent a memo to faculty re- 
questing they get their book orders in. 

Noting many orders have not yet arriv- 
ed at the college bookstore, he says, “We, 
the students, stand to lose a great deal 
of money on the buy-backs. 

The memo reads, ‘‘We, the Student 
Senate, urge that you submit forms as 
soon as possible so that the students will 
get the accurate amount on their 
textbook buy-backs.”’ 


BECCA JOHNSON and JANICE BLY delight audience in the 
lively ‘‘Conga Beat.” 


CHRIS BURKE in Moses Pendleton number. 


ARTISTIC DIRECTOR Elaine Mawhin- 


DEBBIE KARRAM, president of the ney in solo number at dance production. 


dance club, performs in Still Point. 
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dazzles with 


IMAGES, Still Point. 


Dance troupe celebrates © 


by Cathy Ward 
Celebrating its 12th anniversary, Northern Essex’s Still Point Dance Company 
entertained audiences with stellar performances, April 25-26 and May 2-3 at the 
physical education building as part of the college’s 1985-1986 Creative Art Series. 
Under the artistic direction of Elaine Mawhinney, creative arts department 
chairperson, the varied repertoire featured numbers choreographed by her and by 


members of the college’s dance club. The troupe also received rights to perform works ~ 


of Buzz Miller and Moses Pendleton, jazz choreographers of international fame. 
An impressionistic painting — 

“Nuages” by Debussy set the mood for the show’s opening number, ‘‘Images.” 
Choreographed by Mawhinney, the slow and graceful style of the dancers created 
a moving scene, symbolic of an impressionistic painting. Subtle lighting, off-focus 
images projected on a “‘live’’ background, and costumes in purples, blues and pinks, 
reflected the beauty of this composition. 


In dramatic contrast, a solo performance by Deborah Mary Karram “spoke” of — 


oppression, a world of hunger, and the futility of life in a nuclear age. Music and lyrics 

from “‘The Black Seam’’ by Sting, set the tone for the expressive movements of this 

intense number, choreographed by Karram, president of the dance club. 
Street-life scene 

The posturing tempo and vehemence of street life dominated the theme of “‘Not 
For Love Alone,” by choreographer Buzz Miller. ‘‘Me And My Shadow,” by Peggy 
Lee, and “Study in #3B,” by Conlon Nancarrow, carried the range of dance movements 
from a reserved structure to an energetic frenzy, demonstrating fine precision and 
gymnastic ability by both men and women dancers. 

Graceful, fluid movements, enhanced by a delicately-sequined outfit of filmy white 
and turquoise, lent an air of stunning elegance to ‘‘Saving All My Love,” performed 
and choreographed by solo artist Cheryl Carter. 

Upbeat tempo 

The tempo of ‘‘D.M.S.R.”’ by Prince, punctuated an energetic jazz routine, “‘Pur- 

ple and Hot,” choreographed by Mawhinney. The bright purple outfits on the dancers 


and the talents of soloists Julie Welch and Lisa Ring, projected the upbeat message ~ 


of this number. 
‘The Call, The Promise, The Fulfillment’ ; 
The artistry and skill of director choreographer Mawhinney was demonstrated in 
her solo performance, ‘‘Song for March.” Set to the music of Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 


“The Lark Ascending,” the patterns of movement symbolized in ‘‘The Call, The Pro- ~ 


mise, The Fulfillment,’’ could equally apply to a dream, a form of art, a relationship, 
or a commitment. 
Pure movement 
A jungle mood predominated in ‘“‘The Conga Beat,”’ as smiling dancers in colorful,. 
sarong-type outfits stepped lively to the earthy tones of this rhythmic number. 
Choreographed by Janice Bly, this dance of pure movement was set to the tones of 
“Miami Sound Machine.” 


Miss Karram’s photo 
by Fred Samia — 
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CHERYL CARTER dazzles audience with extraordinary talent. 


12th anniversary © 


: Shapes and images 

he second half of the program opened with an avant-garde production, ‘Children 
H.: ” choreographed by Moses Pendleton. Though individual interpretations 
; c pny gh skillful and realistic movements of the dancers appeared to portray the 
these of life, beginning with the symbolic umbilical cord, moving on to the gusto 
of youth, and ending with the decrepitude of old age. Set to the music of H. Budd, 
this piece, an exercise in shapes and images, had the quality of surreal madness and 
-was slightly humorous. 


Fiesta 

Lionel Ritchie’s recording of ‘‘All Night Long’’ featured a solo performance by 
dancer-choreographer Karen Balsamo. Her colorful outfit, rhythmic movement, and 
inviting stage presence tempted her audience to “. . fiesta. . . all night long.” 

The physicality of “Op,” choreographed by Maggie Queenan, dance club member, 
to the music of Howard Jones, illustrated the precision and lively beat reminiscent 
of an aerobic workout. Black tights and white sneakers accentuated this number. 

Sophisticated jazz 

A sophisticated jazz number, “Are You Going With Me,” featured couples danc- 
ing. Choreographed by Mawhinney, the collage of skillful movements was enhanced 
by contrasting red and white outfits. 

Music by Debussy once again provided an appropriate background, this time for 
“A Time Piece,” a solo number performed and choreographed by Sheila Kamal Man- 
zi. Against a shadowed reflection, this dancer’s artistic technique communicated the 
movement of time. 

‘Slow Circles’ 

Leaps, twirls, and swirling skirts reflected the skill and flair of performers as they 
moved to the music of William Ackerman in ‘“‘Slow Circles.’’ Choreographer for this 
beautifully performed piece was Christien Polos, member of the internationally-known 
Impulse Dance Company. 

‘Lost In Space’ 

The percussion-type music of ‘Breakfast Club” lent the proper beat to the robotic- 
like space movement of Chris Rowse, dancer-choreographer as he skillfully 
demonstrated strong dance movements in his treatment of ‘‘Lost In Space.” 

“Tap Dance” from “‘White Nights’’ supplied the beat for the dynamic finale, ‘‘Dan- 
cin’.” Portraying a group-dance rehearsal, this upbeat number, interspersed with just 
a hint of break dancing, featured good formation by dancers wearing a variety of 
colorful outfits. This number was choreographed by Mawhinney. 

Other dancers continue to the professional quality of these performances were: Maria 
Barker, Elizabeth Bridgewater, Yrse Mendez, Leigh Moscato, Kevin Robert, Michaela 
Gorman, Laila Hajnasr, Brian Renee, Alex MacDougall, Brian Harrison, Chris Burke, 
Naomi Roberts, Lisa D’Ambrosia, Maggie Queenan, Janice Bly, Jennifer Lee, Tif- 
fani McKenzie, Denise Colon, Dorothy Lemieux, Lisa Finnegan, Erin Cronin, Becca 
Johnson, Joe Pagliarulo, Eliot Guadalupe, and Steve Perry. 

Technical assistance 

Lighting was arranged by Susan Sanders, and audios by Michael Kramer. Stage 
Manager was Domenic Nicolo, assisted by Jim Lagasse. Lighting crew included Chris 
Atwood, Steve Muise and Lcui; Schleirer. Company adviser was Christien Polos. 


Photos by 
Kim Pickard 


BECCA JOHNSON in “Slow Circles,” 
choreographed by Christien Polos. 


STEVE PERRY in “Dancin,” finale at 
Still Point. 


Musicians 
Triumph 


by Bill Copeland 

Northern Essex music professor 
Michael Finegold presented a flute recital 
last Sunday evening at the College 
Center. He was joined by. Michael 
Kramer, pianist; Michael D. Loo, 
violinist; Ella Lou Weiler, violist; and 
Nancy Tumarkin, cellist. 

Finegold and Kramer opened the con- 
cert with Sonata No.4 in F major, K.13 
for flute and harpsichord (piano) by W.Z. 
Mozart. 

The duo brought Mozart’s music to life. 
Notes and overtones blended into one 
another. This tranquil and challenging 
piece was a perfect opener. 


Texture of beautiful music 

Finegold was joined by the string sec- 
tion for Mozart’s Quartet in D major K. 
285 for flute and strings. This piece was 
smashing. Flute, cello, viola and violin 
wove a texture of beautiful music. These 
flawless musicians created a synergetic 
piece — the whole was better than each 
separate musician. Finegold on flute led 
the other musicians along on this musical 
Odyssey. 


Brown’s ‘Alpha Reflections’ triumph 

J. Windel Brown, known to most of us 
as Jim Brown, conducted his own com- 
position ‘‘Alpha Reflections.’’ Brown, 
who has long since established himself as 


PROF. JIM BROWN. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


a composer, has triumphed at the concert. 
This multi-faceted piece came to life, with 
help from Finegold and the string section. 
The other-worldly composition has four 
movements which take the imagination 
unlimited heights. The piece was perfect 
for Finegold, giving him many artistic op- 
portunities. After the concert, Brown ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the virtuosi- 
ty of the performance, saying, ‘‘It sound- 
ed just the way I wanted it to.” 


Sonata fills second half of concert 

The second half of the performance con- 
sisted solely of the Sonata in D major 
opus 94 for flute and piano by Sergei Pro- 
kofiev. The Soviet conductor’s piece ws 
a perfect vehicle for Finegold and Kramer 
to team up again and round out the per- 
formance. Again they played flawlessly 
as they handled tempos and challenging 
rhapsodies — a difficult feat. 

After the performance, violinist 
Michael D. Loo said, ‘“‘Each musician was 
into the works” after ‘‘just two full 
rehearsals together, with difficult pieces 
to do.’’ Loo said of Michael Finegold, 
““He’s easy to work with, very relaxed. A 
very solid musician.” 

Cellist Nancy Tumarkin said she en- 
joyed working with Finegold who “‘plays 
well and gave us a great deal of en- 
couragement.” Violist Ella Lou Weiler 
agreed 


Campus news 


HIDDEN TALENT 
NECC staff, families display art work 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Northern Essex faculty, administrators 
and members of their families recently 
displayed hidden talent in the form of art 
work, ranging from paintings to 
sculpture. The exhibit was organized by 
Northern Essex Facilities Coordinator 
Arthur Signorelli and Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development at the 
college. 

Over 40 exhibits displayed 

Over 40 exhibits were on display in the 
conference center of the Bentley Library. 
Contributors included Phelps Laszlo, 
department of natural science; Lois San- 
ford, alcohol/drug abuse program; Robert 
McDonald, dean of academic affairs; Pol- 
ly Tripodi, administrative services; 
Marion Ragust, secretary to the dean of 
academic affairs; Rose Elaine Landry, 
wife of Norm Landry, dean of students; 
Robert Gallagher, father of Kathy 
Gallagher, assistant director of personnel 
and affirmative action; Kay Chapman 
Rockwell, mother of Donna Moolic, com- 
puter center; Judith Kamber, Kathleen 
and Mary Ellen Prunty, daughters of 
Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, and Amy Olenio, alumna. 
Relaxation the common denominator 

The state of Maine, wildlife, and nature 
scenes are predominant among the ar- 
tists’ work. The scenes are set in pacific, 
solitary environments. The feeling is one 
of escapism. An idea which correlates 
with the central theme the artists agree 
keeps them interested in painting. 

Of his painting entitled Solitude, 
McDonald explains, ‘It appeared as a 
photo on a calendar and struck me as a 
restful place. I started painting for relax- 
ation and have selected pictures that 
went along with that.” Spring time in 
Maine and Waterpump are impressions 
of two scenes which hold memories of 
relaxation as well. 

McDonald cultivated an interest for 
painting in high school but, ‘‘I never did 
anything with it until 1971 when I took 

_ private lessons,” he explains. McDonald 
is among the disciples of Rose Elaine Lan- 
dry, who taught an art course at Nor- 
thern Essex. Landry says, ‘‘Bob’s 
strengths lie in getting good detail and 
perspective of a scene. My paintings 
usually take about four months because 
I’m very detailed and meticulous and I 
work sporadically.’’” McDonald explains. 

Different form of expression 

For Sanford and Kamber, painting of- 
fers a change of pace from a daily grind 
of their field of human service. Sanford 
says, “Painting is a great outlet for me. 
My field of work involves a great deal of 
oral communication and painting is a dif- 
ferent form of expression,”’ The painting, 


RANGELEY, MAINE. 


EVENING LAKE. 


— by Kay Rockwell. 
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Bar Harbour, Maine, reflects a love affair 
Sanford and her husband have with the 
state. 

Kamber minored in art at the Univer- 
sity of Miami and has taught art in New 
Jersey. She has been painting and 
sculpting for more than thirty years. Her 

sculpture does not reflect a sense of 
relaxation. Nebuchadnezzar (of Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon fame) portrays a 
greedy king banished to the forest in a 
decrepit state, forced to assume the 
posture of a four legged animal. 


e>. Ragust 


— by Marion Ragust. 


Kamber has since moved on to wood 
carving, because ‘‘I wanted to try a dif- 
ferent medium. I wanted to do something 
emotionally lighter. After working in 
human services all day long, you don’t 
have the energy to do sculptures of grief 
stricken characters,” she explains. 

Ragust studies with Baldwin, Landry 

Ragust did not begin painting until the 
division of continuing education offered 
a course in painting with Barbara 
Baldwin as the instructor. ‘The follow- 
ing year, I took lessons from Rose Elaine 


PARROT IN THE BOX. 
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‘The state of Maine, wildlife 
and nature scenes are predomi- 
nent among the artists’ work. 
The scenes are set in pacific, 
solitary environments. The 
feeling is one of escapism. An 
idea which correlates with the 
central theme the artists agree 
keeps them interested in 
painting.’ 


Landry and continued for three years. I 
found that working with oils is not as dif- 
ficult as people think. There is a variety — 
of brushes used for different effects,’ she 
explains. 

Ragust concentrates on animals in the 
wild. Cougar ia her favorite and has given — 
it the name Oosha, after Usha Sellers, _ 
division chair of social sciences. “Being — 
an animal and bird lover, I particularly — 
enjoy painting wildlife. Someday, 
hopefully, I will be able to get my ci 
sit still long enough so I may pre: 
him in oils,” Ragust says. Landry 

ments, ‘Marion has a way of bringing a 
animals to life and. showing vee : 
character.” faa 

Opporanity to researc 

Tripodi submitted several 
screens to the exhibit. In them sh 
trays the Hill of Guilin along the 
in China. “I havea great love for ( 
culture and had seen pic 
of Guilin, so I had to go th 


screens are done in Chinese 
which consists of thin sheets of arat 
gold, with a black, red or gold pacleecamd 
and covered with several layers of lacquer _ 
finish. “It is long and drawn out process 
because the frying takes much longer. T 
spent two years doing one screen,” 
Tripodi notes. 

While Tripodi uses paintings as a form 
of relaxation, her major motive behind — 
the projects lies in the research involved. _ 
“T enjoy doing research and a great deal 
is required in these paintings because one 
has to get a feel for a philosophy behind 
what the Chinese do.”’ 


Mary Ellen and Elaine Prunty began 
painting under the tutelage of Landry 
when they were 12 and 8. “Both girls ex- 
hibited talent for color and detail. They | 


were both superb for such a young age,” ~ 
Landry comments. 


te 


— by Polly Tripodi. 
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MAUD MORGAN, ARTIST. “At 80, I have interrupted my life as an artist to con- 
centrate on working toward peace. We older people can be an effective force for 
change.” This photograph is one currently on exhibit at the Bentley Library. 

— Jay Duchin photo. 


Group plans memorial program 


The May 8 Life Long Learning pro- 
gram will feature a memorial lecture to 
honor members who have died. 

_ The speaker will be Elsie Frank, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association of 
Older Americans. 


Frank, a retired legal secretary, has 
been actively involved as an advocate for 

_ the elderly. She has been chairman of te 
board of directors of the MAOA, vice- 


_ president of the Advisory Committee 10 — 


Executive Office of Elder Affairs, 
member of the board of directors of Cea- 
tral Boston Home Care Corporation and 
- “member of the board of directors of the 

Massachusetts Council of Home- 

makers/Home Health Aides. 

She is also on the advisory commiti 2e 
- tothe Department of Public Health, Divi- 
_ sion of Health Care Quality. 

The Massachusetts Association of 
Older Americans is a state-wide, private, 
non-profit, independent organization >f 
senior citizens, with over 10,0°9 
members. ‘ 


MAOA seeks to enhance social condi- 
tions which will keep older people living 
full, satisfying and productive lives. 
Goals are adequate income, decent hous- 
ing, and quality health care for all senior 
citizens. The association works closely 
with the Legislative Council for Older 
Americans which fights for laws to im- 
prove the lives of the elderly, both at the 
State House and in Congress. 

MAOA is closely allied with the Geron- 
tology® Institute of University of 
Massachusetts/Boston, co-sponsoring an 
‘annual seminar. This year’s all day 
seminar will concern nursing homes. 

The association is also participating in 
a project focusing on economic issues fac- 
ing older women in Massachusetts. 

MAOA sponsors Vista, a program of 
ACTION, the agency that oversees all 
federal volunteer programs. Vista 
volunteers are trained to help low and 
moderate income elders to obtain benefits 
available to them through Social Securi- 
ty, Medicare, Medicaid, SSI and housing 
programs, both federal and state. 


Caryl Rivers speaks at 


by Susan T. Bradley 
Caryl Rivers, noted journalist and 


author, spiced up Bradford College with . 


her witty anecdotes at its Honor C: a- 
vocation April 29. 

Rivers is a former Washington cor- 
respondent who makes guest appearances 
for columnist Russell Baker. Also a pro- 
fessor at Boston University’s School of 
Public Communication, she currently has 
an outrageously funny novel, ‘‘Virgins’’ 
on the bestseller list. It chronicles tie 
adventures of proper Catholic girls who 
are about to ‘‘go all the way.” Her other 
books include ‘‘Beyond Sugar and Spice: 
How Women Grow, Learn and Thrive,” 
and ‘“‘Aphrodite at Mid-Century: Growing 
up Female and Catholic in Postwar 
America,”’ 

Early end to photo 


“Being a writer is fun,” Rivers said. ‘I 


started out early as a journalist at a girl’s 
Catholic high school. My friend and I 
decided to be photo-journalists and took 
our camera to a funeral home in Silver 
Springs, Maryland. The door was squeak- 
ing back and forth until the undertaker 
came out and asked what we wanted. 
When we requested pictures of the 
deceased, he threw us out. That was the 
end of our photo-journalism careers.” 

“Never do anything for the first time 
at an interview that you didn’t do 
before,’”’ Rivers cautioned. 

She then related the story of her embar- 
rassing interview with actor Christopher 
Plummer. He offered her a cigarette and 
she accepted even though she didn’t 

_ smoke. “‘My hands were shaking so much 


SUSAN BRADLEY. 

— Jay Duchin photo. 
that Mr. Plummer couldn’t light my 
cigarette and ending up burning off half 
of his eyebrow,” Rivers recalled. 

She said journalists should be skeptical 
of people in power, especially politicians. 
After the Vietnam War, she spoke with 
former Defense Secretary Clark Clifford 
who told her he knew Vietnam was gone 
when he visited for the first time. 

He felt history would vindicate the war. 
There is superficiality in foreign news 
coverage. Be skeptical of where informa- 
tion is coming from. You never know who 
has an axe to grind. 

“Know where you are going at all 
times,” she cautioned. “For example, my 
husband and I were in Athens and decid- 
ed to join in at arally on the city streets. 
They were chanting something in Greek 
louder and louder. I decided to play jour- 
nalist and asked what they were chanting 
so enthusiastically. One man answered, 
“Kill the Americans.” 


NECC photo exhibit 
open through May 31 


The photograph exhibit, “Boston’s 
Elder Men and Women of Achievement,”’ 
will be on display at Northern Essex 
Community College from April 28 
through May 31. Special viewing hours 
for the exhibit will be May 10 and 11 from 
noon to 3 p.m. in the conference center of 
the college. 

The exhibit will also be on display dur- 
ing normal business hours. Admission is 
free, as the exhibit is sponsored by the 
New England Foundation of the Arts, 
with the assistance of grants provided by 
New England Telephone and the Jessie 
B. Cox Charitable Trust. 

Jamie Cope does photos 

The photographs were taken by Jamie 
Cope, who has produced radio programs 
on elderly affairs and written a column for 
the Amherst Record on matters pertain- 
ing to the elderly. Cope has been a pro- 
fessional photographer for 20 years, dur- 
ing which time she has had over 25 of her 
photographic exhibits displayed. 


ELSIE FRANK, president of the Massachusetts Association of Older Americans, 
will speak May 8 at Life-Long Learning memorial meeting. 


In 1982, she combined her interest in 
the elderly with photography talent to 
begin work on photographing prominent 
and ‘‘experienced” citizens in the Greater 
Boston area. 

Her reason for initiating the venture 
was the “‘help change the prevalent view 
of growing older from one of dread to one 
of courage,” she explains. 

Among those featured in the exhibit are 
Harry Ellis Dickson, associate director of 
the Boston Pops; Economist John Ken- 
neth Galbraith; Virginia Williams, ar- 
tistic director of the Boston School of 
Ballet; Edward Weeks, former editor of 
thé Atlantic; David McCord, poet and 
essayist; Muriel S. Snowden, co-founder 
and director of Freedom House; and 
Lawrence C. Sullivan, executive secretary 
and treasurer of the AFL-CIO Labor 
Council. 

For further information on the exhibit, 
contact Arthur Signorelli, facilities coor- 
dinator at Northern Essex, at 374-3921. 


— PR photo. 


Bradford convocation 


Press perpetrates myth of female 
weakness 

Rivers told the audience about the 
myths that the press tends to perpetrates 
on the public. She talked about how the 
myth of female weakness (hysteria is the 
Greek work for womb) is a popular sub- 
ject for news shows. ‘‘Nightline”’ recent- 
ly did 30 minutes on the premenstrual 
syndrome,” Rivers said, ‘‘It is a long-held 
belief that women are unstable. Blacks 
are also a victim of press prejudice, 
because the press seems to think society 
wants to believe in their supposed 
inferiority.” 

Asked how she wrote the book, 
“Virgins,” Rivers mentioned her talks 
with old high school friends about the 
nuns at Catholic school gave her the idea 


_ for the book. She submitted an article to 


the New York Times and they liked it so 
much they asked her to do a book. 
‘“‘Catholics have become so trendy,’ she 
said. 


Book sells for television movie 

Her book has recently been bought for 
a television movie and this sale has 
brought Rivers and her family to the 
Hollywood lifestyle. ‘‘It is a bizarre world 
unto itself,’’ she said. ‘‘So much opulence 
— wining and dining. My husband and I 
had to have a talk with our son because 
he told us, ‘My life’s ambition is to own 
a Bentley.’ The wealth has really dazzl- 
ed my children.” 

Rivers made recommendations to aspir- 
ing journalists. “‘Try to write in all types 
of mediums,” she advised. “‘Start out in 


- 


small dailies and magazines where you 
can learn all the jobs. It is a wonderful 
place to start out. Do not limit yourself. 
Do short stories, magazine articles, 
scripts. If you have the skills, it is just 
a matter of translating the skills. You can 
learn easily every type of journalism if 
you write and communicate. 

“T got an interview with Leonard 
Nimoy after seeing him on a television 
talk show. I wrote a ‘Star Trek’ script and 
sent it to him. He liked it very much. Un- 
fortunately the show was cancelled, but 
this gave me the confidence to write 
scripts even though I’d never done one 
before,’’ Rivers told her listeners. 


Most reaction has been good 

Asked what she heard from former 
classmates and nuns after “Virgins” 
came out, Rivers said, “‘The nuns I used 
to have are all very interesting now. Some 
are into radical social change and 
women’s rights. Most of their reaction 
has been good. An old friend of mine 
wasn't too pleased because I portrayed 
her as accomplishing little, while I por- 
trayed myself as winning the Pulitzer 
Prize.” 

Rivers told how she went from cor- 
respondent job to writing magazine ar- 
ticles. ‘‘I went from magazine articles to 
writing for WGBH. I’ve been with televi- 
sion writing ever since,’’ she explained. 

Listeners agreed that Rivers, suc- 
cessful author and journalist, was a great 
inspiration for all would-be writers. 
Besides that, her sense of humor was 
marvelous. : 
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Concert proceeds to benefit the homeless 


by Kevin Belmonte 

He has performed at the White House, 
received album production help from 
Beatle’s producer George Martin, and 
musicians as diverse as Asia’s John Wet- 
ton, Woody Allen, and Dudley Moore 
have appeared on his albums. 

He has also been involved with efforts 
to raise money for the Calcutta Mission 
in India. Larry Norman, considered by 
many to be the father of contemporary 
Christian music, headlines the list of per- 
formers who will be coming to the 
Haverhill stadium to raise funds to help 
the homeless. 


David and the Giants to appear 

Other acts featured in the concert, 
which is being co-sponsored by WHAV 
include David and the Giants, whose 
founding member, Keith Thibodeaux, 
gained national fame as “‘little Ricky 
Ricardo” on the ‘‘I Love Lucy” show and 
a Los Angeles band, Allies, featuring 
Randy Thomas, formerly of the Sweet 
Comfort Band. 

Bash-n-the Code, who played in 
Haverhill last year under the name Found 
Free, will also appear, along with singer- 
guitarist Robin Crow, New Englander 
John Fischer with his band Push Push, 
and the Rob Cassels Band. The event will 
be aired live on WHAV. 


Concert is May 26 

The concern will be the culmination of 
a major fund raising effort headed joint- 
ly be Emmaus Inc. whose president, Rev. 
Thomas Bentley, is the son of former 
NECC president Harold Bentley, and 
God’s Provision, an outreach center 
‘which houses a temporary shelter for the 
homeless on Winter Street in Haverhill. 
Proceeds will go largely to establish a per- 
manent facility for the homeless at 105 
*Winter Street in Haverhill. Remaining 
funds will also aid the temporary shelter 
at God’s Provision. 


DAVID AND THE GIANTS. 


In addition to the concert, which will 
be held from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. May 26, 
the two groups have also mounted a T- 
shirt campaign to garner support. For a 
$10 donation, people will receive a shirt 
that carries the phrase ‘‘I held hands for 
the homeless.’’ Shirts may be obtained at 
God’s Provision. Shirt recipients will be 
asked to form a human chain that will 


stretch across the River bridge to GAR ~ 


park. 


Those who purchase T-shirts will 
receive the added bonus of free admission 


— PR photo. 


to the May 26 concert. The forming of the 
“hands for the homeless’’ chain will coin- 
cide with the National ‘“Hands Across 
America’ event May 25 at 3 p.m., 
although it does not have any ties to the 
national event. Those wishing to attend 
the concert without purchasing a T-shirt 
may obtain tickets at God’s Provision. 
Rev. Bentley, in the April 18 issue of 
the Haverhill Gazette, said, “‘Much of it 
is contingent upon success of the T-shirts 
and the wholehearted participation of the 
city’s people. - it’s people working 
together for a better community.” 


‘Proceeds will go largely to 
establish a permanent facility 
for the homeless.’ 


Largest musical event 
in Haverhill history 

Fred H. Shapiro, manager of God’s Pro-. 
vision, echoes Bentley’s desire to see 
wholehearted community support while 
also drawing attention to the concert. He 
said, ‘It will be the largest music event 
in Haverhill’s history and extremely wor- 
thwhile.”’ He believes that this and the 


. fact that the concert, called “A Day in the - 


Son,” present an opportunity to help the 
homeless and are an unbeatable 
combination. 
NECC Agape Fellowship lends support 
NECC’s Agape (pronounced ah-gay- 
pay) Fellowship club, in cooperation with 
the Student Senate, has organized a raf- 
fle to raise support for this event on cam- 
pus. There will be a table on All-College 
Day for ticket purchases from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. as well as a table in the college 
cafeteria from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. the follow- 
ing Friday, Monday, and Wednesday. 
Ticket prices are $1 each, and $5 for a 
book of five. Prizes include albums 
donated by the bands, as well as T-shirts, 
which grant free concert admission. Prize 
drawings will be held Friday, May 9.. Win- 


ners will be notified. Those desiring to” 
make a $10 contribution to purchase aT- _ 


shirt apart from the raffle may do so if 
they wish. 
WRAZ plays selections May 6 
Music from bands appearing at the con- 


cert will be featured on WRAZ during t the _ 
“Solid Rock” show at 11 a.m. Tuesday, — i. ean 
May 6. Students are urged by Re eyes 


Bentley and cual to bea pak ‘the 
nadie 


Brian Hardy announces formation of — 


BRIAN HARDY, NECC alumnus and owner of Environmental Engineering 


Company. - 


Brian Hardy has announced the forma- 
tion of Environmental Systems Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc. (ESE), a full-service 
consulting and management firm 
specializing in solving pollution problems 
in Eastern Massachusetts and Southern 
New Hampshire. 

ESE president Hardy said ESE serves 
a diverse clientele that includes small and 
medium-sized manufacturers, real estate 
developers, and lending institutions. 

Problems affect people 

“The pollution control problems in this 

part of New England don’t simply affect 
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the birds and the bees. The problems af- 
fect people,’’ Hardy said. ‘None of us can 
expect the government can simply wave 
a magic wand to make the poisoning of 
the environment and our workplaces go 
away. Government must have help from 
private sector. Businesses have gotten 
the message that it doesn’t pay to 
pollute.” 
Focus on site assessments 

Hardy said ESE will focus on en- 
vironmental site assessments to detect 
possible pollution in parcels involved in 
real estate transactions and the prepara- 


tion of environmental impact reports. 

ESE will help small and medium-sized 
companies deal with complex law and 
regulations governing workplace safety 
and training hazardous waste manage- 
ment and disposal, risk management and 
loss control. 

Risk management a major concern 

Hardy said risk menagement is a ma- 
jor concern facing industry today. ‘‘The 
absence of affordable pollution liability 
coverage has manufacturers worried. 
Businesses are being victimized by an in- 
surance industry in crisis. Without in- 
surance coverage, business leaders must 
learn to control exposures and begin 
managing risks that are an everyday fact 
of business life. This is where ESE can 
help, we can identify small problems 
before they become catastrophes.” he 
said. 

Hardy is a vice-chairman of 
conservation commission 
Hardy has more than 10 years ex- 


perience in environmental issues and 
previously served in the state Executive 
Office of Environmental Affairs and the 
Department of Environmental Manage- 
ment and was an executive with another 
firm before forming ESE, based in the 


Merrimack Valley community of. 


Amesbury. He is vice chairman of the 
Amesbury Conservation Commission. — 

ESE associates include experts in the 
fields of geology, hydrology, civil 
engineering, chemistry, industrial 
hygiene and safety, risk management, 
and environmental law. 

Hardy graduated from Northern Essex 
in 1975. A former editor of the Observer, 
he taught journalism at the college in 
1974 and 1977-78. He has served as one 
-of the alumni representatives on the 
Board of Trustees. 

He has a bachelor’s degree in jour- 
nalism from Suffolk University. He has 


- been a reporter for the Haverhill Gazette 


and Lowell Sun newspaper. 


NECCUM features Wang and Levine 


Editor’s Note: Please contact Dr. Tara 
Elyssa at the NECCUM office, 686-3183, 
for more information. 


Coming attractions 

An Wang, president of Wang In- 
dustries, and Arthur Levine, president of 
Bradford College, will be featured guests 
May 20 at .‘‘Today, Tomorrow, 
Together,” a joint venture of the NEC- 
CUM colleges, area businesses and 
parents to celebrate the accomplishments 
of selected Lawrence high school 
students. 

NECCUM campuses are urged to send 
representatives to the meeting at the 


Frost School Auditorium, Lawrence, 3 
p.m. — 5 p.m. 


Peace Studies — ‘‘What are we offer- 
ing?” ‘‘What do we need to offer?” ‘How 


can we complement each other’s pro-. 


grams?” will be the subject of discussion 
at a NECCUM luncheon workshop, ten- 
tatively set for May 22, 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
Salem State College will host the event. 


Minority recruitment and retention will 
be discussed by minority leaders and high 
school counselors from the area July 10, 
3 — 5 p.m., at Merrimack College. 


Information center now open 
The NECCUM College Information 
Center is now open at the Lawrence 
Public Library Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons for career and 
academic counseling. More counselors 
and materials are needed. 
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LEBANESE WOMEN in refugee camps. 


Fred Samia, a freelance photographer © 


who has photographed Lebanon and its 
people, spoke to Betty Arnold’s jour- 
nalism classes recently on the subject of 
Libya. . 
Samia disapproves of President 
Reagan’s bombing of Libya, adding that 
although the president purports to speak 
in the name of the American people, “‘he 
doesn’t consult with you and me.” 
Samia acknowledged that 80 percent of 


the country supports the president’s 


action. 
_ Press influenced by government 
He accused the American press of be- 
ing influenced by the government in its 
reporting of the bombing incident. He 
alleged that the press is free only in rela- 
tion to that of other countries. 
“Things are never black and white,” he 
said. “They become simple when the 
press gives headlines and nothing more.” 
Samia maintains that terrorism is 
“abhorrent and should be condemned,”’ 


but doesn’t believe that Americans have 
an accurate picture of terrorism. 
Terrorism is not entity 
“The way things are reported in this 


_ country, one would think that terrorism 


is an entity unto itself,’ he said. 
Americans tend to think that all Libyans 
are terrorists, when in fact, terrorists are 
a small faction in the Arab world. 

To change the misconceptions 
Americans have about Arabs, Samia sug- 
gested that newscasts provide coverage 
of daily life in Arab countries. 

Another Red scare? 

Samia compared the current terrorist 
fear in the U.S. to the Communist scare 
of the 1950s, and said that the whole 
period ‘‘left a deep scar on the American 
psyche.” 

At the root of terrorism is the displace- 
ment of Palestinians from their home- 
land, Samia said, adding, “People are not 
born terrorists.” 

He said that Arabs, living in squalid 
refugee camps perceive that Israel, back- 


ed bythe U.S., is responsible for depriv- 

ing them of their homeland and national 

identity. Thus, the U.S. is contributing to 

the cause of terrorism, Samia suggested. 
US has policy of racism 

Racism is behind the U.S. position 
toward Libya and the rest of the Arab 
world, he said. ‘‘We have no Arab policy 
— only an Israeli policy.”’ 

Comparing Reagan to Hitler, Samia 
suggested that the U.S. is perpetrating 
a policy of genocide in the Arab world, 
just as Hitler attempted to annihilate the 
Jews. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Americans have distorted view of Arabs 


F-111 flyers were terrorists 
Calling the flyers of the F-111’s who 
bombed Libya “terrorists in their own 
right,’’ Samia said that it was “‘ironic”’ 
that the two flyers who perished were ‘‘of 
the Third World.” 


“Historically,” he said, ’’Third World 
peoples have been used to kill other Third 
World peoples.”’- 


Instead of retaliating against Khadafy 
with violence, Samia believes the U.S. 
should have imposed economic sanctions 
against Libya. 


' U.S. has augmented Arab frustrations 
“The U.S. should stop this eye for an 
eye mentality and formulate a Middle 
East policy more fair than the current 
one,” he said. 


“By refusing to meet with PLO 
representatives, the U.S, has augmented 
the frustration and anger leading to ter- 
rorist acts,” he added. 


Faculty awards scholarships 


Four scholarships will be awarded by 
the Faculty Association at the end of the 
spring semester. Each Faculty Associa- 
tion Scholarship is in the amount of $200. 

Faculty. Association Scholarships may 
be used either at Northern Essex in the 
fall semester or at another degree gran- 
ting institution. 


To be eligible, a student must have 
completed at least one semester in a 
degree-granting curriculum at Northern 
Essex, have a cumulative grade average 


above 3.0, and be recommended by a 
member of the Faculty Association. 


-Each member may recommend 
one student only 

Members of the Board of Directors are 
not eligible to make such recommenda- 
tions; all other members of the Associa- 
tion may recommend only one student. 

Either students or faculty members 
may initiate the application process. In- 
structions are included in the application 
forms. Additional forms are available 

_ from Osborne, (E-256). 


Directors review applications 

All eligible applications will be review- 
ed by the Board of Directors (or its 
designated agent(s). Consideration. will be 
given to academic achievement, to the 
faculty recommendation, and to the stu- 
dent’s contribution to the college and to 
the community at large. 

Where applicants are deemed equally 
meritorious, preference will be given to 
students who have financial need. Reci- 
pients will be selcted by the board or its 
agent(s). 


Students notified late in May 
Notification of awards will be made on 
or about May 30. 
All eligible students are invited to app- 
ly, and each Faculty Association member 


is encouraged to select a student for - 


recommendation. 
If you have any questions or need 


assistance, please see or call Osborne . 


(Ext. 3888). 


Applications must be submitted to 
Osborne on or before 4 p.m., May 9. 


DOLORES HARITOS, director of 
nursing. 


College begins 
enrichment program 


Northern Essex Community College is 
to initiate an innovative minority enrich- 
ment program for nursing education. The 


purpose of the program is to help 
students develop an enhanced self-image 
in preparation for careers in nursing. 


Organized in collaboration with 
Haverhill and Lawrence High Schools, 
the program provides educational 
seminars to all involved faculty members. 
The purpose of these seminars will be to 
examine the intellectual, cultural and 
socio-economic differences within minori- 
ty populations. 


During the summer, the recruitment of 
minority high school students to the pro- 
gram will begin. Selected high school 
students will learn new subjects related 
to nursing, such as appropriate medical 
terminology. 


Funding from the Board of Regents 
makes this program possible. Current 
nursing students will be included in this 
program. 


Under consideration is the possibility 
of hiring a Spanish interpreter to explain 
the opportunities involved in the 
registered and practical nurse programs 
already in existence at Northern Essex. 
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New plan benefits Bradford College 


ARTHUR ELLIOTT LEVINE, Brad- 
ford College President. — File photo. 
by Kristen King 

“Bradford is not an ivory tower — 
we're not removed from the real life con- 
cerns of our students,’’ Bradford College 
President Arthur Levine said in recent 
Observer interview. 

; The college’s unique program, the 
Bradford Plan, combines a broad liberal 
arts education with practical training. 

“We favor education that leads to all 
kinds of jobs over narrow, vocational 
preparation, Levine said. 


Boles attri 


by Tom Vartabedian 
Gazette Staff Writer 

If the face is familiar, but the name 
escapes you, don’t be concerned. That 
happens a lot. Eugene Boles is a model 
and he’s portrayed anything and 
everything — from bankers. to 
businessmen; from doctor to dietitians. 

For many years, Eugene Boles was 
behind the scenes, producing student 
shows at Northern Essex Community 
College. Occasionally, he’d perform in 
Boston theater. Lately, though, curtain 
calls have given way to photo sessions 
and video takes, offering this Haverhill 
resident a more lucrative and stimulating 
challenge. 

Takes leave to pursue new venture 

The 48-year-old Boles is now perform- 
ing cameos with the same intensity he ap- 
plies as chairman of the theater depart- 
ment at Northern Essex. Although he is 
still affiliated with the college, he’s taken 
a leave to persue this new venture. 

“T wanted to broaden my scope and 
avail myself to other opportunities,’”’ he 
says. ‘‘Through this, I hope to acquire 
more knowledge of the professional and 
theatrical field for instructional 
purposes.” 

The former Georgetown resident now 
lives at 8 Richmond St. with his wife, the 
former Martha Graham, and two sons, 
Jason, 12, and Graham, 10. Like many ac- 
tors, he relies on the telephone as his main 
link with employment these days, lining 
up interviews and talking with prospec- 
tive clients who are searching for the 
““perfect’’ face. 

Holds own in competition 

According to Boles, although the com- 
petition is ‘‘healthy,’’ he’s been able to 
hold his own in the field, landing a job for 
every three audtions he makes. General- 
ly there are anywhere from six to 30 
aspirants vying for the same role. 

“It has to do with the way the market 
is going at the time. . . the flow of the 
business,” he says. “‘A great deal of this 
is a sales job. That’s the performer in me. 
I’m the product, trying to sell myself.’’ 

Poses for bank ad 

One bank promotion presents Boles in 
a pensive mood. It is titled “Dreams” and 
shows him pondering an assortment of 
things including a college education for 
his children or an addition to his home. 
Surrounded by these alluring elements, 
Boles is seated near a glowing fireplace. 
But it’s his facial expression that tells the 


Program nationally recognized 

The Wall Street Journal, the Christian 
Science Monitor and US News and World 
Report have all recognized Bradford’s in- 
novative, career liberal arts program. 

“We have one of the best liberal arts 
programs in the country and at the same 
time, we prepare students for jobs,” 
Levine said. 

Levine sums up plan 

Summarizing the Bradford Plan, 
Levine said that the breadth of the ma- 
jor is beneficial in the long term, the prac- 
ticality of the minor prepares a student 
for his first job and the internship offers 
practical experience. 

“On the surface, it looks | like just 
another liberal arts program,” he said, 
“but it is practical preparation for 
careers.’ 

Since Levine became president four 
years ago, applications for enrollment 
have risen 42 percent. The college receives 
six applications for every student it 
accepts. 

“‘We believe students need to unders- 
tand the uses and abuses of numbers,” he 
said. 

Writing well is essential 

“College students should not have to 
be taught grammar,” he said, ‘“‘but rather 
how to write well.” 


Freshman inquiry, an essay required at 
the end of a student’s first year, tests his 
ability to express himself well. The theme 
of the essay is the student’s reflections 
on his first year of college and his educa- 
tional and career goals. 


General education is the knowledge 
based on experiences, relationships and 
ethical concerns that all people share. 
Students examine these areas to gain an 
understanding of themselves, their socie- 
ty.and the world in which they live. 


College expanding 

The student body currently comprises 
425 men and women from all over the US 
and about 30 foreign countries. The cam- 
pus is expanding to accommodate 600 
students eventually. 

Classes are small with an average of 15 
students. The student to faculty ratio is 
13 to one. 

Levine likes the atmosphere of a small 
college and said that most of the students 
know one another. “Education is in- 
timate,’”’ he said. 


College is among oldest in US 

Bradford began as an academy in 1803, 
making it one of the oldest educational in- 
stitutions in the country. 

From 1836 to 1971, it enrolled only 
women and evolved into a junior college. 

Since 1972, it has been a four-year, co- 
educational college offering a bachelor of 
arts program. 


Takes leave to broaden scope 


EUGENE BOLES. 


‘| wanted to broaden my 
scope. . . | hope to acquire 
more knowledge of the pro- 
fessional and theatrical field 


for instructional purposes.’ 


story. 

For other assignments, Boles can be 
seen wearing a hard hat on aconstruction 
scene, or taking on the physician’s role, 
complete with stethoscope. He’s even 
been posed lounging on a couch surround- 
ed by the latest audio equipment. 

A software firm chose to show Boles in 
a swimsuit, floating around a swimming 
pool in a red tube. The caption reads: 
“With our softwear support, you’re never 
in over your head.” 

Praised for Oppenheimer role 

This is the same Eugene Boles who fan- 
cied the Boston critics as Oppenheimer 
in the production “Matter of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer”’ a couple of years ago. The 
show received tepid reviews though Boles 
was described as being “‘the silver lining.” 

Recent stage roles with the Gloucester 
State Company and Lyric Stage found 


— Tom Vartabedian photo. 
him in two successful premieres: ‘Henry 
Lumper”’ and “Goodly Creatures.” 

On ‘Miller’s Court,’ ‘Spenser’ 

Since February, Boles has appeared on 


two television shows, ‘‘Miller’s Court” 
and “Spenser: For Hire.’’ He’s also par- 
ticipating in a new series on PBS Radio 
called ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” an 
approach to radio drama. 

Boles has spent more than 15 years in 
theater, many as a professor at Northern 
Essex Community College. During that 
time he coached scores of students while 
performing intermittent roles himself. 

“In order to make a living at it, one 
must be a diversified performer,’ says 
Boles. ‘‘It isn’t only the stage. That’s a 
tough nut to crack for a livelihood. I’m 
trying to combine it with a commercial 
situation.” 

Does corporate videos, training films 

As a radio announcer for eight years, 
Boles still puts his voice to work, doing 
corporate videos and training films. He 
discovered the market for modeling while 
working out of a Boston agency called 
Mugshots. 

He attributes his success to a “soft, 
kindly look,” and frequently is cast roles 
calling for a fatherly and sometimes, 


Eight elements involved 

The Bradford Plan involves eight key 
elements: communcation skills, general 
education, freshman inquiry, comprehen- 
sive majors, liberal arts minors, intern- 
ships and senior projects. 

“Communication skills are the founda- 
tion of education,”’ Levine said, ‘‘and the 
two languages humans use to com- 
municate are words and numbers.” 


Six careers expected 

Bradford’s .comprehension majors 
allow students to take courses in more 
than one academic area, Any two courses 
of study can be combined, Levine said. 

“In a time when a student can expect 
to have six different careers in his 
lifetime, a broad, liberal arts education i is 
essential,’’ he said. 

Students are encouraged to minor in 
career-oriented courses such as 
marketing, writing, public administra- 
tion, and others. 


Internships provide experience 
Internships offer students the oppor- 
tunity to apply classroom learning with ° 

career-related experience. 

During internships, students take two 
courses related to work. 

The senior project allows students to — 


~ apply the skills and knowledge gained 


toward solving an academic or creative 
problem. Students may choose a research 
paper, an exhibit, a theatrical production 
or any of a number of ways to present 
what they’ve learned. 


butes roles to experienced look» 


Ra cai face. 

“A lot of this business has to do with i 
your age and type. Acting isn’t ; really at 
issue here,” he says. “Ninety percent 
it is merchandising, and the other 10. per- 
cent performance.” 

Except for modeling, he searches out 
his own jobs with portfolio in hand. He _ 
has combed ‘the Boston area, which is 
replete with 300 to 400 advertising agen- 
cies looking for subjects. 

A particular company was looking to 
sell a ball valve and hired Boles on the 
spot. They wanted someone who looked 
assured and Boles had pride reflected on 
his face during the audition. , 

A 15-hour stint to produce a 30-second 
commercial is not uncommon practice 
and, most often, Boles doésn’t get the 
script until the day of the shooting. 

‘Human beings part of the total sell 

‘““My jobs to help sell the product and 
move the economy along, not stage 
theatrics,’’ he says. “It might not sound 
patriotic, but it’s the truth. Human be- 
ings are just part of the total sell.” 

Years of experience in stagework 
enables Boles to adapt himself to each 
client. He refers to modeling as simply, 
‘“‘acting with the unspoken word,” where 
attitudes and emotions come into play. 

What does he feel when he sees himself 
on the screen or in a magazine? 

“T used to get uptight about looking at 


myself,” he says with a smile. ‘“‘Now, I’ve 


learned to accept my role and am much 
more relaxed. Instead of others critiqu- 
ing me, I’m my own best judge.” 


eer 
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Feedback 
The Inquiring Reporter 


What do you think of the U.S. bombing of Libya? 


by RoseMary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart 


Michele LaFerriere, business manage- 
ment: “I think they should have done it. 
The terrorism is awful. Maybe now they 
know America is not fooling around.’’ 


Joe Lazzaro, liberal arts: “I support 
President Reagan 100 percent on the 


‘bombing of Libya and if terrorist acts 
‘keep up, we should continue these 
‘actions.”’ 


Ray Bonanno, liberal arts: “I think 
Ronald Reagan had every right to do 
what he did. If he is forced to do it again, 
then I would support him.” 


Sue Bradley, liberal arts: “At first I 
thought it was a good idea. Now I’m very 
concerned we have started a chain reac- 
tion of more terrorism.”’ 


| John Lannan, liberal arts: “What else can 


_be said ... It’s important now and in the 

best interest of the world for the United 
States not to sell our Sting missle to 
Syria. The Sting missle is only five feet 
long and custom made for terrorist acts. 
Tf sold to Syria, they will certainly end up 
in Libyan hands.” 


[Bob Kozec, computer science: “I think it~ 

zood idea because it will slow down 
‘| terrorism. It will stop Khadafy from 
anymore terrorist acts.” 


JOHN LANNAN 


Chuck Fultz, liberal arts: ‘‘I think we did 
the right thing by bombing them the first 
time and if they retaliate and any other 
countries get involved, then we should 
bomb them again.” 


Debbie Ciangi, executive secretary: ‘‘I 
don’t think it was right to bomb Libya. 
There should have been another way. All 
those innocent people shouldn’t have 
been killed.’’ 


CHUCK FULTZ 


JOE LAZZARO 


pee 


RAY BONNANO 


DEBBIE CIANGI 


SUE BRADLEY 


Opinion 


Editorials 


America’s 


by Kristen King 

When the United States attacked 
Libya, our allies in Western Europe were 
quick to condemn the action. 

The only country that lent its support 
was Great Britain, and that not even on 
a popular scale. 

The allies seem to be trying to outdo 
one another in the least militaristic-least 
provocative-most tolerant department. 

Their responses would have been 
understandable had the United States 
retaliated against the kind of terrorism 
that comes from small factions of factions 
that make bombs and carry out suicide 
missions. 

That kind of terrorism is reprehensible, 
but not enough of an issue to overly 
engage the attention of a superpower and 
its allies. 


Don’t get 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Travel agencies and airlines report 
travel abroad this summer will decline 
anywhere from 35 to 40 percent. Recent 
ads on television depict celebrities declar- 
ing, ‘‘I may be English, but I’m going 
home to Greece.’’ A spokesman for these 
ads recently appeared on ‘“‘Nightline” and 
stated the ads were necessary because the 
image of Greece had to be changed. The 
current image is one of a country serving 
as a haven for terrorism. 

While the London tabloid, ‘News of the 
World,” won’t win any awards for hard 
news coverage, a recent editorial brought 

.up a valid point. It stated, ‘“‘Heedless 
Americans have overlooked statistics.” 
They forget that even a Britain on full 
summer alert for a terrorist backlash is 
20 times safer than most of their big cities 
on an average night. ‘U.S. travellers who 
have decided not to visit Europe are 
spineless.” 

Spineless — no, irrational — yes. It 


Letters to 


I have only praise for President 
Reagan’s taking action last week against 
the terrorist breeding ground, Libya. We 
cannot sit idly by and let innocent 
Americans die for the thrills of a tyrant. 
History has proved to us so many times 
that we can’t let a monomaniac run wild. 

Someone has to stop him to protect not 
only our own people, but also the people 
of the entire world. It is a mystery to me 
that Khadafy has been able to get away 
with his terrorist acts for so many years 
and still be recognized as a competent 
leader by so many governments. 


We don’t deserve the ‘‘bad boy image.” 
It’s time for the rest of the world to wake 


Friends? 


The kind of terrorism the United States 
attacked on April 15 is an entirely dif- 
ferent sort. 

The sovereign state of Libya openly 
promotes, advocates and sponsors ter- 
rorist attacks against the United States 
and its allies. 

Libya’s actions amount a declaration of 
war and the civilized world should 
recognize them as such. 

It is sad that our allies, as free 
democratic states, refused to join us 
against an international bandit who 
threatens peace, but whose military 
power is severely limited. 

For the record, most of our allies have 
recently come to support our action. Un- 
fortunately, it is too little, too late. 

The Reagan administration, at least, 
has not cowered in the face of a bully. 


out of bed 


would appear the irrational actions of ter- 
rorist activity have snowballed to include 
irrational thinking in the minds of 
Americans who now refuse to travel 
anywhere in Europe. 


Lock the windows, barricade the doors 
and whatever you do, don’t get out of bed 
in the morning. If there is a good chance 
of being killed by a terrorist, consider 
what might happen just stepping out of 
bed and living everyday life. For instance, 
in 1983, 11,700 died from a fall; 6,300 in 
their home. 3,900 died from fireburns at 
home. 3,200 died ingesting solid food; 
6,600 died drowing and 1,100 people were 
killed by automobiles while riding 
bicycles. Automobile accidents were 
responsible for 44,600 deaths. 

There can only be one conclusion. Do 
not eat any solid foods. Swimming should 
be banned nation-wide. Sell the car. It 
won't be needed anymore. Most of all, 
don’t get out of bed. 


the editor 


up and smell the coffee. We are not go- 
ing to get pushed around anymore. 


— Brian Smith 


Open the doors 

As I registered for spring classes and 
was scheduling my courses, I was told 
one of my classes was designed for hear- 
ing impaired students. 

I said my friends at Northern Essex are 
hard of hearing and that I am a sign 
language user, although I do not have a 
hear.ng impairment. When I said I was 
delighted to get into the class, I was told 
that I was one of a few who didn’t mind 
being in a class with the disabled. 


TOM ELLIS 
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— Kim Pickard photo. 


President Tom Ellisthanks students 


As members of the Student Senate, we 
would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our thanks for having confidence in 
us as your representatives. We have suc- 
ceeded in bringing you the best entertain- 
ment possible — “‘The Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show,” “Girls Night Out,’’ come- 
dians and more. 

Not only have we provided the latter, 
but we’re also working on more goals to 
make your stay a comfortable one. Some 
of those goals are installation of lockers, 
an automatic teller machine and much 
more. 

We feel the Student Senate has gained 
more recognition by the student body, 
thanks to the senate and the administra- 
tion. After working together with the 
school-administration,we have a perfect 
space to establish our office. It is located 


It hurts to hear this. I thought this was ° 
a college where one of the things we learn 
is to be with all kinds of people, not wor- 
rying about what types may be joining 
us in class. 

I, myself, have a learning problem 
(dyslexia), but it’s not visible. You may 
have had me as a classmate and not 
realized it. 

I give my friends, people at NECC with 
other disabilities, and myself credit. I 
think ‘‘we have come a long way baby.”’ 
I think students who may leave a class 
because someone is different miss out on 
knowing a special needs person, as well 
as not learning what the course may have 
offered. 

For those who turn away and ignore, 
look again. You may be able to help. Open 
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right next to the radio station in the stu- 


dent center building, room F125. By hav- 


ing this opportunity, we can provide ser- 
vices, information about student rights 
and more. We hope you will take advan- 


‘tage of these services as well as others 


because this is your school. 


Finally, I would like to take this mo- 


ment to say goodbye as my term as presi- — ea 


dent of the senate comes to an end. I 
enjoyed working with the senate, t 
director of student activity, the =i 
ministration, the faculty, and especially 
with you, the students. 


We have tried to combat apathy so that _ 


we can improve the services and student 

life on campus. Farewell, and the best to 
all academically. 

Tom Ellis, president 

Student Government Association 


the doors for people who are in 
wheelchairs, tell a deaf person what he 
missed. If we can be thoughtful of each 
other, Northern Essex will be a better 
place. — Karen Ann Daly 


WRAZ needs friends 

WRAZ, campus radio station, needs 
friends. We members of the club have 
made several attempts to raise funds, but 
we have not been able to come up with 
the money to solve our problems. 

We need more funds, new equipment 
and moral support for the station. WRAZ 
is a valuable resource whose full poten- 
tial as an informative broadcast medium 
has not yet been realized. 

— Mike Adams and Dave McCartin 
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Proclamation awarded to VITA 


THROUGH THE VOLUNTEER Income Tax Assistance (VITA) program sponsored 


by the Internal Revenue Service, students at Northern Essex provided i income tax 
assistance as a free service to other students and to those in the community who 

could not afford professional tax help. In recognition of VITA, Mayor William Ryan 
proclaimed April 20-26 Volunteer Tax Assistance Week. Gathering for the occasion 
of the proclamation are Mrs. Joan Lusk (IRS Trainer), Jonas Cruz, Roger Dufresne 
(business administration teacher), Veronica Brochn, Maretza Alon, Mayor Ryan, Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry, Louis McDuff, Patricia Mandigo, Lillie Holmes, Jean C. Poth 
Se ait of the Business Division), Marina Lizardo and Ana Feliz. 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


=G BS certificate offered to hearing impaired 


The division of business at Northern 
_ Essex is now offering a general business 
ae certificate for hearing impaired students. 
‘The program is designed to prepare the 
students for responsible careers in the of- 
fice and business fields. It provides a 
variety of courses needed for entry-level 
positions. 


A cooperative education internship will 
offer students actual office experience 
before graduation. With the assistance of 

a job developer/placement. coordinator, 
students will have the chance to use their 
skills in a real world office environment. 
They will be placed in business/industry 
fields with appropriate support personnel 
from the college, working collaborative- 
ly with prospective employers. Every ef- 
_ fort will be made to place a student in a 
position upon graduation. 


22 credits required 

Twenty-two credits are required for the 
certificate. (Several of these may be 
transferred to the associate degree pro- 
grams in word processing technology and 
management or office administration.) 

Courses. include’ keyboarding, 
typewriting, basic writing, word process- 
ing, general office procedures, and 
cooperative education. A business 
English vocabulary lab, workshop in 
basic business and bookkeeping, and 
work with micro computer software will 
also be offered. 

Interpreters will be assigned to all 
classes and tutoring will be available. 
Faculty of the office and business educa- 
tion department will provide academic ad- 
vising. Counseling for general needs will 
be offered by the Office for Students with 
Disabilities. 


Computer literacy program successful 


Computer literacy lecture 

On April 10, more than 75 educators 
from both the post secondary and secon- 
dary level convened at Northern Essex 
Community College for the third series of 
lectures entitled ‘‘Computer Literacy for 
the Electronic Office.’ All were highly en- 
thusiastic about the quality of the pro- 
gram and the facilities provided. 

Speakers for this program included 
Theodore E. Meyer, research analyst at 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Marilyn K. Popyk, nationally 
known authority in the field of the elec- 
tronic office; Charlene Shea, well known 
motivational speaker who addressed pro- 
fessionalism as it impacts upon our 
changing work world; Joan Parker, Nor- 
theast Regional Education Center; Wen- 
dy Shaffer, director of development at 
Northern Essex; and Irene McNamara, 
representative from Wang Laboratories. 

Chamber honors secretaries 

April 21-25 was an unusually busy one 
for the office and business education 
department. In observance of National 
Secretaries Week, Mildred Beaton, Helen 
Kinniery, Angela Figueroa, Pamela 
Donahue, Kathy Richards, Sandy Kauff- 
man, Patricia Taglianetti, and Margaret 
Raney went with Bernadine Festo, divi- 
sion secretary to a luncheon in honor of 
secretaries. Held by the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce, it featured Diane 


Willis, Chanel Se7en News anchor, as 
guest speaker. 

Secretary — a career of distinction 

Buttons inscribed ‘‘Secretary — A 
Career of Distinction — Be One! were 
distributed to all the students in the 
department and worn during the week. 
This theme was carried into the 
classroom. Particular attention was 
focused on the changes in this area of 
work. 

Electronic office brings 
new responsibilities 

Today’s secretary is seen as part of the 
management team, which includes plan- 
ning, organizing, and directing. Today’s 
secretary commands a higher salary and 
can look forward to many advancement 
opportunities, within the field and outside 
it. Today’s secretary uses more 
sophisticated “‘tools’’ requiring informa- 
tion processing skills, in addition to us- 
ing the basics — typing, shorthand, com- 
munication skills, and others. 

Through the years, thousands have 
distinguished themselves by using their 
secretarial skills to step up the ladder. 
Thousands more have made invaluable 
contributions to the growth of business 
by working as career secretaries. Now 
that the electronic office has brought on 
new responsibilities and renewed respect 
for the secretary, it’s a profession you can 
continue to aspire to with pride. 


Through the Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance (VITA) program sponsored by 
the Internal Revenue Service, students at 
NECC provided income tax assistance 
through April 15 as a free service to other 
Northern Essex students and to in- 
dividuals in the community. 

VITA provides training in the prepara- 
tion of basic tax forms to selected 
students who then assist taxpayers in the 
community who need help. In turn, the 


+ “lpaypsis Be 


JEAN POTH, chairperson. division of 


business. - — File photo. 


program provided valuable experience to 
participating students. The program was 
coordinated by Jean Poth, chairperson, 
division of business. 


Proclamation 
Office of the Mayor 
Whereas: 

Volunteerism is an integral part of the 
fabric of our society and this desire to 
help one’s neighbor through volunteer 
service continues to distinguish the 
American people; and 
Whereas: 

Each year Haverhill residents give 
their time and energy to assist their 
neighbors with the preparation of Federal 
and State income tax returns; and 
Whereas: 

These free income tax services through 
the Volunteer Income Tax Assistance 
(VITA) program help Haverhill tax- 
payers; and 
Whereas: 

We believe that people who care — 

working together for a better communi- 
ty can make a difference; 
Now therefore, I, William H. Reon: 
Mayor of the City of Haverhill, do hereby 
proclaim the week of April 20 through 
April 26 as: 


VOLUNTEER TAX ASSISTANCE WEEK 


and join with the citizens and the in- 
stitutions involved in Volunteer Tax 
Preparation to recognize and to thank the 
volunteers for their efforts. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the City 
of Haverhill to be affixed this 15th day 
of April in the year of Our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and eight-six. 

Mayor William H. Ryan 


New summer courses are Bitorad 


Material Requirements Planning 

Attention all Business Management 
students with a concentration in 
Materials Management. Materials Re- 
quirements Planning, MG7706, will be of- 
fered during the 8-week evening summer 
session, starting June 16 and ending 
August 4. The course will meet Monday 
and Wednesday from 6:30-9:00 p.m. This 
course covers the principles of material 
requirements planning, a time-phased 
planning technique that combines the 
calculation of dependent demand for com- 
ponent items and the addition of timing 
to inventory status data. Prerequisite: 
Principles of Materials Management or 
equivalent field experience. 

C Language Programming 

CT6684 “‘C’’, another first time summer 
offering, the C is an exciting programm- 
ing language that has many advantages 
over other programming languages. For 
example, it is a robust language whose 
large variety of operators and commands 
can be used to write anything from 
operating systems to accounting 


packages. In fact, many of the C com- 
pilers and other compilers on the market 
today were written in C. C is also a por- 
table language. A C program written on 
one computer can be run with little or no 
modification on any other computer with 
a C compiler. 

The idea of ‘‘write it once’’ takes on real 
meaning with C. 

The other advantage is C’s execution 
speed. If you have never worked with a 
compiler and are accustomed to using an 
interpreted language such as BASIC, 
you're in for a pleasant surprise. 

Finally, C is an enjoyable language — 
not necessarily because it is easy to learn, 
but because it is flexible. By creating your 
own function modules, you can make C 
do just about anything you want. If you 
are so inclined, you can create your own 
language in C. C Language Programming 
will be offered on Monday and Wednes- 
day evening, beginning June 16 and en- 
ding August 4. Prerequisite: ET6690 
Microcomputers and a major programm- 
ing language. 


Teachers attend business seminars 


Angela Figueroa, division of business, 
attended a two-day seminar on ‘The 
Benefits of Faculty Involvement in 
Cooperative Education” Feb. 26-27 at 
Northeastern University. 

Margaret Raney, chairperson of the of- 
fice and business education department, 
participated in the twelfth annual Rider 
College Business Education Conference 
March 13-15. The conference theme was 
“Using. Microcomputers to Enhance 
Business Education.” 

Chairperson of the Division of Business 
Jean Poth attended a Suffolk University 
sponsored conference in Braintree in 
March to study records management and 
microcomputers. Other faculty attending 
included Mildred Beaton, Marcia Dalton, 
Helen Kinniery, Margaret Raney, 
Katherine Richards and Dolores 
Thompson. 


Certificates for teachers 

Eighty Haverhill school teachers 
recently received Certificates of Ac- 
complishment in Computer Literacy from 
NECC. Topics covered included an in- 
troduction to computers, word process- 
ing, data base management, electronic 
spreadsheets, and a session on educa- 
tional software evaluation. 


The five-week NECC program was 
funded two years ago by the Board of 
Regents of Higher Education as a pilot 
program to initiate and update teacher 
expertise in computer use in the 
classroom. Northern Essex has provided 
computer literacy training previously to 
Salisbury and Lawrence teachers and to 
other groups of teachers in the Haverhill 
school system. 


25th Anniversary 


CITY OF HAVERHILL officials help President Harold Bentley mark the first- 
Northern Essex Community College campus April 11, 1961. 


NECC celebrates birthday 


A spirit of reunion and nostalgia 
characterized the kickoff ceremonies an- 
nouncing NECC’s year-long series of 
events to commemorate the college’s 
silver anniversary. 

Held with special significance on April 
11- April 11, 1961, was the day the first 
college sign was erected on the old Chad- 
wick Street campus in Bradford — kickoff 
ceremonies featured opening remarks by 
master of ceremonies President John 
Dimitry, the good fellowship of looking 
at old pictures and talking to old friends 
and retired friends, the sharing of 
memories about the “‘unique’’ qualities of 
building a college in condemned or aban- 
doned buildings (the old Chadwick Street 
elementary school and the old Haverhill 
High School building), and the special fun 
and refreshments of a ‘‘birthday party.” 

Highlights 

Some of the activities to highlight the 
25th Anniversary Celebration are already 
in the planning stages. 

Arthur Signorelli (facilities coordinator) 
is overall coordinator of these activities. 
Events sub-committees have been 
established and chairpersons named. 
NECC people with experience or interest 
in a particular activity are invited to con- 
tact the chairperson of that activity — all 
assistance is most welcome. The activities 
planned for Elder Americans Month in 
May will be an integral part of ‘‘25th”’ 
events. Louise Cramer (coordinator of 
Life-Long Learning and Elder Services) 
is chairperson of the sub-committee. 

The NECC Alumni Association will 
play a major role in ‘‘25th’’ activities. 
Association plans currently include a 
road _race and an alumni reunion both 
chaired by John Lyons (NECC alumnus); 
Megabucks/Neccobucks chaired by Dot- 


CABIN AVAILABLE 


Poland Springs Maine 
(2 hours north of Boston) 
Seasonal/month rental with 
Private secluded lake dock, 
beach, boating, soft/volleyball 
facilities inc. 


$1,200 monthly and 
seasonal rates. 
Contact David Kelley 
in the Bentley Library 
ext. 5812 or 665-2470. 


tie Holmes (secretary, dean of studenu 
services); and Silver Achievement 
Awards chaired by Steve Sardella (NECC 
alumnus). 


Fashion, flowers, trade show plannea 

Other activity sub-committees include 
open house, Elaine Mawhinney (chairper- 
son, department of creative arts); fashion 
show, Rose Paolino (former secretary, 
public information office); trade show, 
Doris Ritter (former secretary, dean of 
continuing education); National Law Day, 
Nick Sarris (division of business faculty); 
and flower show, John Finneran (division 
of engineering, science & technology 
faculty). 

Also, Lecture, Mel Silberberg (director, 
Center for Business and Industry); Chan- 
nel 2 Auction and the NECC Foundation 
Dance, Mary Wilson (assistant to the 
president) and Chadwick Street plaque, 
Edward Sheehan (superintendent of 
buildings & grounds). 

Resource sub-committees for the 
“25th’’ include Finance, Tilly Del Vecchio 
(comptroller); Fundraising, Wendy Shaf- 
fer (director of development); Materials, 
Sheila Krim (director of publications); and 
Corporate Involvement, Mel Silberberg. 

President John Dimitry and the 
members of the commencement commit- 
tee, Norman Landry (dean of student ser- 
vices) chairperson, are honored to an- 
nounce that Gov. Michael Dukakis has 
agreed to deliver the keynote address at 
NECC’s twenty-fourth commencement 
exercises to be held on May 31, 1986. 
Governor Dukakis accepted the college’s 
invitation to be the speaker this year to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 
college. 

Courtesy of Report N.E.C.C. 


SUMMER JOBS 


$9.10 to start 


State-wide corporation seeks 
reliable students for entry level 
marketing and management 
positions. Career planning and 
coop credits available. 

Part and full-time...can continue 
part-time in fall 


On the job training provided 
CALL NOW FOR INTERVIEW 
683-0721 
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How NECC changed 
the Merrimack Valley 


By Sonni Efron 
Eagle-Tribune Writer 

“Sorry, but you’re not college 
material.”’ 

In 1960, hundreds of Merrimack Valley 


. high school seniors got that message 
- from colleges swamped with applications. 


Other seniors just didn’t bother to app- 
ly. College was just too far away, too ex- 
pensive, or simply too intimidating. 

Northern Essex Community College, 
which celebrates its 25th anniversary this 


~ year, has changed the Valley. 


In the earlier 60s, as the baby boomers 
came of age, colleges and universities 
turned away two applicants for every one 
they accepted. ~ 

Spurk writes college history 

“Tf you were from the middle or white- 

collar class, people assumed that you 


_ were ‘college material,” said John Spurk, 


‘a Northern Essex history professor who 


_ is writing a book on the college. 


“But if your father was a taxi driver 
and your mother was a dishwasher at the 
local cafeteria, they assumed you 
weren't,” Spurk said. 

Community colleges like Northern 
Essex have changed that. 

In 1961, the first class of 185 students 
arrived to a single building. Two-thirds 
were male. Almost all were recent high 
school graduates, with a sprinkling of 
older veterans. 

The budget, including faculty salaries, 
was $88,000. 

Budget now is $18 million 

Now, with 8,500 students spread from 
Newburyport to Dracut, and an annual 
budget of $18 million, Northern Essex is 
the largest community college in the 
state. 

No one is turned away. 

About 100,000 students”* have passed 
through the college’s doors, estimates 
Dean of Student Services Norman 
Landry. 
Northern Essex accepts: 

e High school graduates who intend:to 
transfer on to four-year colleges; 

e Two-year degree and certificate 
students; 

¢ Women returning to the work force, 
who may study part or full time; 

© Young workers who discover, after a 


few years on the job, that a high school” 


degree just isn’t enough; 

e Workers who need more job training; 

e Senior citizens; 

e Immigrants, with or without English 
skills, literate, and barely literate; 

e The able-bodied and the disabled. 

‘All things to all people’ 

“T’m trying to make a virtue of being 
all things to all people,’ President John 
Dimitry said. ‘“‘That’s the mark of an 
egalitarian institution.” 

Community colleges came to 
Massachusetts only after they had 
caught on elsewhere in the country, at the 
insistence of then Gov. Foster Furcolo. 

Pittsfield was the state’s first com- 
munity college in 1960. Merrimack Valley 
towns competed to host the second 
institution. 

Lowell rejected | 

Lowell was rejected because it already 

had a teacher’s college and technical 


school. Amesbury was too far off the 
beaten track. Lawrence was too land 
poor. 

Rte. 495 was still being paved in 
Haverhill, but the new road would make 
Lawrence and Lowell more accessible, Dr. 
Spurk said. 

The Greater Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce conducted a survey of high 
school juniors and seniors, and found that 
students would go to a local college. The 
Chamber took its data to Boston and 
prevailed. 

Beginnings at Greenleaf school 

Haverhill gave the state the rundown 
Greenleaf Elementary School in Bradford 
as a temporary building. 

For a permanent campus, the city took 
by eminent domain 110 acres of choice 
land by Kenoza Lake, and sold if to the 
state in 1960 for $1. 

The land was assessed at $19,000. But 
the landowners dragged the city to court 
and settled for $80,000, Dr. Spurk said. 

Bentley hangs school shingle in 1961 

On April 11, 1961, Harold Bentley, the 


- college’s first president, hung a shingle 


outside the Greenleaf school. The innards 


of the building were still being gutted, but : 


at least the college had a presence. 
“T went there with an open mind, just. 


to see what I would be interested in,” said 


George DeHullu, 66, who was in the first 
graduating class. 
DeHullu was 41 


watches I was working on were aselby: 
ing,’’ he said. 
DeHullu became interested in Sian 


- went on to get a master’s degree fromthe — 
University of New Hampshire, and end- — 


ed up teaching at Northern Essex until 
he retired two years ago. 


“T was the oldest one in the class, the 
_ Oddball,” he said. “But I've taught au 
Id!" 


students there that were 74 y 


o 
‘Move to.new campus 1971 


In 1971, Northern Essex moved its 
2100 students to a new campus that cost 


- $15 million. 


By the time President Dimitry took the 
reins from Bentley in 1975, unemploy- 


ment in the Merrimack Valley was at 


least 10 percent higher than elsewhere in 
the state. 

With a $600,000 state grant, the college - 
began offering job training Proerems, Dr, 
Dimitry said. ? 

Develop new programs 


In the past five years, Northern Essex a” 


has stepped up its ties with local in- 
dustry, training students in areas where 
jobs are expected to be plentiful, and re- 
training workers for fast-moving high | 
tech companies like AT&T. 

It has also begun offering cooperative 
education for 400 students. 

Dr. Dimitry is hoping to find money for 
a high-tech building on campus and for 
a new extension center in Lawrence, 
where enrollment has doubled to 2,000 in 
two years. : 

Northern Essex runs also the largest 
state-funded programs for the deaf in 
Massachusetts, and a deaf interpreter . 
training program. 
Courtesy of Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


Snapshot of Northern Essex 


Enrollment: 8,5uu day and evening 
students. 


Location: 106 acres off Elliott St. in 


-Haverhill. 


Degrees: Associate degrees and cer- 
tificate programs in the arts, business, 
health professions, human services, office 


education, and technology. Special job 
training programs. 

Special programs: Cooperative educa- 
tion, English as a second language, high 
school equivalency, international studies, 
Lawrence Education & Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP). 


LET THE 


CHILD WITHIN YOU 


HAVE ITS FUN 


PLAY THE NEW ADULT GAME 
——_ ‘SURVIVAL’ 


2 FIELDS IN SALEM, MA. 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: TOM ROY (617) 774-8299 


(The mature version of “hide and seek”’) 


a watchmaker in ; 
Haverhill. “I could'see that the kind of 


Me 


a 
~~ 
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PETER FLYNN 


i Marie Sirois 
_ Psi Beta, National Honor Society in 

Psychology for Community and Junior 
Colleges, held its fourth annual installa- 
tion ceremony, Wednesday, April 9. 
Many Psi Beta alumni, along with ad- 
_ministrators, faculty, relatives and 
_ friends of the 22 inductees, were present 
_ for the occasion at the Bentley Library. 
A buffet dinner was followed with open- 
ing remarks by chairperson Peter Flynn, 
faculty member of the behavioral sciences 
department. Flynn was honored to be 
with the high achieving students and said 
he looks to them to ‘“‘provide leadership 
and dynamics in the classroom.” 

Sellers extends greetings 

“You students are an affirmation that 
standards and excellence are alive,”’ Dr. 
Usha Sellers said in her greetings. Sellers 
is chairperson of the division of social 
sciences. 

Mary Kane, last year’s Psi Beta 
secretary, read a history of the Psi Beta 
chapter. Catherine Lemieux, last year’s 


Psi Beta president, and Flynn perform- . 


. ed the installation, after Sandra DeVellis, 
_teacher in the behavioral sciences depart- 
ment, read brief biographies of each 
inductee. 
Membership recommended by faculty 
Psi Beta’s membership is by recom- 
mendation of a faculty member and con- 
tingent upon demonstrated superior 
‘academic performance, including the 
study of psychology. Honorary officers 
selected on the basis of accumulated 
credits in psychology and grade point 
average, are, Marina Pappas, president; 
Sandra Hall, vice presidént; Carol For- 
sythe, secretary; and Elizabeth Gaw, 
treasurer. 


— File photo. 


Other new members are Glen Bergen- 
dahl, Randy Bradbury, Susan Corbett, 
Cynthia Crean, Mary Dinsmore, Wendie 
Flagg, Karin Frank, Carol Griffin, Janet 
Hopkins, Bonnie Kraft, Bonita Marques, 
Janet Mayne, Susan Noone, Heidi 
Parker, Norma Ryley, Elaine Sarcione, 
Laurie Shea, and Marie Spaulding. — 


President Dimitry praises group 
Praising the new members, NECC 
President John Dimitry said, ‘“You add 
lustre to the school. It is an honor to serve 


_as president. I have complete confidence 


in you.” 

The knowledge gained from the study 
of psychology is applicable to any career 
the student may choose, and to excel in 
the study is an asset to all concerned. 

Above all, membership in Psi Beta is 
credential for achievement and interest in 
psychology early in an educational career. 

Guest speaker Rev. John E. Deegan, 


O.S.A., president of Merrimack College, © 


Andover, encouraged all Psi Beta 
members to use the opportunities and 
challenges they have to serve humankind 
through their study of psychology. 


Chinese proverb offers wisdom 
Rev. Deegan’s topic was “‘Psychology: 
A Tool of the Healer.” He used insights 
from a Chinese proverb: 
“The diamond cannot be polished’ 
without friction, nor can man be perfected 
without trials.” 


Rev. Deegan believes the advances 
made in psychology have paralleled in 
time and in import with those made in 
physical sciences. ‘‘While space may be 
the last frontier, the human mind is the 
first frontier,’’ he said. 


Respiratory therapy program offered 


The division of human services and 
health professions offers an associate in 
science degree certificate program in 
respiratory therapy technology. 

The technology is an allied health 
specialty employed under medical direc- 
tion in the treatment, management, 
diagnostic evaluation and care of patients 
with abnormalities of the car- 
diopulmonary system. 

The programs at Northern Essex are 
designed to prepare students to aid physi- 
cians in participating in the medical care 
of such patients. Therapists are trained 
to perform therapeutic regimens and ex- 
ercise judgment in decision making in an 


effort to help patients with such disorders 
as emphysema, asthma, pneumonia, 
heart failure, drug overdose, head and 
chest injuries, muscular paralysis and 
post-operative complications. 

Courses include those in general educa- 
tion, biological and physical sciences, and 
respiratory therapy courses. Entrance re- 
quirements include high school gradua- 
tion or equivalent, high school math and 
a strong background in the biological 
sciences. 

For information, contact Paul Bevilac- 
qua, chairperson of the division at exten- 
sion 5897 or Chris Rowse, coordinator, at 
extension 3828. 


SANDRA DEVELLIS 


He also feels the study of psychology 
can lead to many opportunities to help 
men, women, and children enjoy the 
“diamonds” life can offer and cope with 
the “friction’’ of life’s trials. 

To Rev. Deegan there is no greater ser- 
vice to eter humankind than to help in- 


; 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Fourth annual installation for Psi Beta 


dividuals to be “‘perfected”’ by enabling 
them to cope with the ‘‘friction’”’ of life on 
the threshold of the 21st century. 

Students interested in becoming Psi 
Beta members may contact either of next 
year’s co-chairs, Sandra DeVellis and 
Paula Strangie. 


Society founded to fill void 


Psi Beta, the National Honor Society 
in Psychology for Community and Junior 
Colleges, was founded to fill a void in 
psychology for students at two-year col- 
leges. Although students at senior col- 
leges have had an honor society in 
psychology for over 50 years, the 
students studying psychology at the two- 
year college have not had an honor socie- 
ty in psychology to recognize their 
scholastic achievements and interests in 
psychology. 

An organization such as Psi Beta was 
needed not only for the national recogni- 
tion it provides the serious student of 
psychology, but it was needed as an aid 
for stimulating interest in psychology as 
an academic and professional field of 
work. The knowledge gained from the 
study of psychology is applicable to any 
career the student may choose, and to ex- 
cel in the study is an asset to all 


concerned. 

Psi Beta serves as an outlet for 
students to identify with the larger field 
of psychology and to feel a community 
with others in psychology. But above all, 
membership in Psi Beta is the student’s 
credential for achievement and interest in 
psychology early in his educational 
career. 

Through the encouragement of the 
honor society in psychology for the senior 
colleges, Psi Beta was organized in 1980, 
and in the spring of 1981 a number of two- 
year colleges that were known to offer a 
credible psychology curriculum were in- 
vited to become charter chapters of Psi 
Beta. The chapters bear the name of the 
college at which they are located and are 
assigned to one of four regions depending 
upon their geographic location — 
Eastern, Midwestern, Southern and 
Western. 


Behavior electives offered 


The Department of Behavioral Sciences 
is offering a variety of elective courses 
during the Fall semester. If you need a 
social science or behavioral science elec- 
tive, if you are interested in knowing more 
about sociology or psychology or if you 
just want to learn more about a particular 
area of interest, you might consider enroll- 
ing in one of the electives being offered, 
such as: 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
— Come and learn about why we behave 
the way we do throughout the course of 
life. This course emphasizes the impor- 


tance of changes as we develop 
physiologically, psychosocially and 
psychologically. Issues include: prenatal 
development, infancy and toddlerhood, 
pre and post-adolescence, young adult- 
hood and mature adulthood through 
death. This course will prove useful to 
parents, health care workers and anyone 
who needs to understand the complexities 
of change throughout the human develop- 


ment sequence. Pre-requisite: Introduc- 
tion to Psychology. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY — Peo- 
ple with concerns about the issue of 
juvenile delinquency and the impact it 
has on their communities should consider 
enrolling in Juvenile Delinquency, being 
offered Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 11 a.m. Among the topics to 
be considered in this course will be: sug- 
gested causes for delinquency, including 
areas such as sociopathy, the use of food 
additives and hormonal imbalances; the 
role of schools, parents and peers on the 
child’s behavior; and preventative 
measures and treatments available for to- 
day’s juvenile delinquents. Pre-requisite: 
Introducation to Sociology. 

ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY — Are 
terrorists crazy? Was Hitler insane? Does 
alcoholism ‘“‘run’’ in families? Are 
homosexuals happy? Do ‘‘icebox 
mothers’’ cause childhood autism. Is 
‘‘Hulkmania’”’ contagious? Wrestle with 
these questions and more in Abnormal 
Psychology. 
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ANDREA GILMORE, business student is apprehensive before getting dunked All 
College Day. — Fred Samia photo. 
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A premiere education 
without the 
premium 


‘oday’s liberal arts education 

at Suffolk University is afford- 
able. More importantly, it’s delivered with 
the highest quality academic standards. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Whether you’re a college bound high panes 
Just the beginning... 


school senior, or a college student stagger- 
ing underthe weight of tuition, Suffolk is the 
answer. 


We offer 25 majors. Biology, history, 
communications and speech, government, 
computer technology, journalism, educa- : 
tion, and more. Classes are small. Personal ~= 
attention is high. Faculty and administrative sup- 
port strong. And, we’re easy to reach in downtown Boston. 


We have had a great 
1985-1986 


See you next semester 
or in summer sessions) 


At Suffolk’s College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, you 
will match wits with some of the best minds in higher educa- 
tion. And learn to improve yours in the process. 


So if you are in the market for a lifetime education without 
a lifetime of education expense, send us the coupon. Or, call 
our Admissions Office at 723-4700 ext. 71. 


ATER, ET ECT CR TE | 


A Premiere Education at Suffolk "&% 
Admissions Office/Suffolk University 
8 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 02108 | 
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The staff, faculty and 
administration of Northern 
Essex Community College 


(@& Suffolk University 
>< College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
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Staff gathers for party — national secretary’s week 


FRANK LEARY, Jan Sullivan-Curtis 
— Jay Duchin photo 
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MARION RAGUST, dean’s secretary. 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


Rincon Hispano 


by Prof. Donald Conway 
El Accidente 
(Todo el dislogo que sigue esta basado 
en un juego de palabras intraducible por 
la doble significacion que tiene en ingles 
la palabra ‘“‘right’’, que tanto significa 
_derecha como correcta. E] diologo esta 
Ileno de la expression “‘right lane’’ que 
unas veces significa ‘‘senda derecha”’ y 
otras “‘senda correcta”’ (The right lane is 
not the right lane to make a left turn: “La 
senda derecha no es la senda correcta 
para doblar a la izquierda.) 
_ Unhombre yace en un lecho de hospital 
con la cabeza completamente vendada 
‘con excepcion de un ojo, la nariz y la boca. 
Un brazo esta en traccion y una pierna 
enyesada se extiende inerte sobre la cama. 
_ _ Un amigo entra en el cuarto del paciente, 
se quita el poeiprerc y el abrigo y se 


-__ gienta. 


“?Coma diablos paso, Cristobal?” 
“Bueno, fue asi: estabamos manejando 
hacia el Este por una calle abarrotada, de 


News briefs 
3 . story told 


“The Shaker Story in Music and Pic- 
tures’”’ was presented by Charles and 
Nancy Thompson to Life-Long Learners 
April 17 at the Thursday lecture series. 
The Thompsons are curator and founder 
of the Shaker Museum in Canterbury, 
New Hampshire. 

_ They offered an historical and nostalgic 
look at the unique lifestyle and numerous 
achievements in industry and invention 
of the Shaker people. 

The Shakers are considered to have 
been the most successful Utopian socie- 
ty in the United States. 


tres sendas y una sola direccion. Es decir, 
ella estaba manejando. Ibamos por la sen- 
da de la derecha. La veo poner el indicador 
de doblar a la izquierda. — ?A donde vas? 
— pregunte. 

“Voy adoblar hacia el Norte en la calle 
de Lincoln” — dice. 

“No, por cierto — digo — porque 
estamos en la senda derecha que noes la 
senda correcta para doblar a la izquierda. 
La senda izquierda eslasender correcta 
para doblar a la izquierda.” 

“2Como puede ser la senda izquierda la 
correcta? ?Quieres decir que la senda 
derecha es la izquierda?”’ 

“Clara que no. La senda derecha es la 
senda correcta para doblar a la derecha, 


pero la senda derecha no es la correcta . 


para doblar.a la izquireda, porque para 
eso la senda izquierda es la correcta.”’ 

“Me tines completamente confudida — 
dice ella — ?Quieres decir que a veces la 
senda derecha es la senda derecha y a 
veces es la izquierda?”’ 


Hicks talks about investments 

Everett E. Hicks, NECC Title III Coor- 
dinator, talked April 24 about investment 
plans for future security which maximize 
income over growth. Topics included 
government securities, mutual funds, 
bonds and stocks. 

James McCosh, professor of history, 
showed slides of Scotland and England 
May 1. They included views of a rail trip 
through the Highlands as well as a look 
at the cities of Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
London, Leicester, Chester and 
Colchester. 


Clambake set for May 9 


The Staff Development Committee is 
sponsoring a college-wide year end 
employee clambake for Friday, May 9. 

Woodman Clambake Caterers of Essex 
will provide the food. A menu of clams, 
clam broth, chips and pickles, corn, cole 


Office: 617/686-7263 
Home: 617/683-4024 


JUST BROWSIN 


GIFT SHOP ,e0t 9, 


Dolls, Crafts, 
Noveities, etc. 


255 South Broadway 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 01843 
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RUTH HORTON, president’s secretary. 
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“‘No. No. La senda derecha nunca es la 
izquierda, pero no es la correcta para 
doblar a la izquierda; para eso la senda iz- 
quierda es la correcta. . ”’ 

“Pero en ese momento habiamos 
llegado a la interseccion y ella doblo ala 
izquierda desde la senda derecha, y en el 
instante siguiente nos estrellamos.” 
English Translation for El Accidente 

A man is lying in a hospital bed with 
his head completely bandaged except for 
one eye, his nose and mouth. One arm is 
in traction, and one leg is in a cast stret- 
ched out prone on the bed. His friend 
comes into the patient’s room, takes off 
his hat, removes his coat, and sits down. 

“How on earth did it happen, Chris?” 

_ “Well, it was this way. We were driv- 
ing east on a crowded three lane one way 
street, — that is she was driving. We were 
in the right-hand lane. I saw her turn on 
the left turn indicator. ‘“Where are you go- 
ing?” I asked.” 

“T’m turning north on Lincoln Street,” 
she said. 

' “No, you're not,” I said, “‘because we're 


slaw, frankfurts, rolls, lobster, chicken, 
watermelon and coffee is planned. 

Approximate cost per person is $14. 
Staff development funds will be used to 
pay half for each ticket. 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Plans are to relax at the American 
Legion Field, 1314 Main. Street, 
Haverhill. Softball, volleyball and music 
will be part of the fun. 


JOHNSON 


ELECTRIC 


Bedford, MA 
648-2750 
(after 6:00 275-1064) 


Commercial & Residential Only | ¢ 


Graduating 
Seniors 


Still haven’t found your 
career direction yet? 


Large international financial conglomerate is expanding 
in Boston area and needs people for entry level 
management. 


Call Cherie in personnel 
1-800-821-2225 


JULIE CAREY, dean’s secretary. 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


in the right-hand lane and the right-hand 
lane isn’t the right lane to make a left- 
hand turn from.” 

‘How can the left lane be the right 
lane?’’ And do you mean the right lane 
is the left lane?’ 

“Of course not. The right-hand lane is 
the right lane to turn right from, but the 
right-hand lane isn’t the right lane to turn 
left from, because then, the left-hand lane 
is the right lane for that.” 

“You're getting me all confused,” she 
said. ‘‘Do you mean that sometimes the 
right lane is the right lane and sometimes 
it’s the left lane?’’ 

“No. No. The right lane is never the left 
lane, but it isn’t the right lane for a left 
turn. Then, it’s the left lane that’s the 
right lane. . .” 

“But by this time we had reached the 
intersection and she made the left turn 
from the right-hand lane and the next mo- 
ment there was this big smash-up.” 


Giordano’s 
Starlite 
Dinner Theatre 
Great Shows 


Great Food 
Fun Time 


Call for free brochure 


Open audition for all shows 
Call for details. 


352-7300 
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WILLIAM CONGALTON, tea taster. 


mm 
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Tea taster speaks at botany class 


On August 22, Prof. John Finnernan’s 
botany class heard William Congalton, 
tea taster from the Tea Council of the 
U.S.A., Inc. speak about a little-known 
occupation which shows no signs of 
yielding to automation. 

There are probably no more than 60 
qualified tea tasters in the United States. 
They taste teas that come into the coun- 
try and blends, from over 2,000 varieties, 
which produce the special flavor the 
public prefers. 

Recently retired after more than 40 
years in the tea business, Congalton told 
of historial and legendary data about tea, 
stressing the importance it has played in 
the economic structure of the world. 

He demonstrated the difference bet- 


ween black, green and oolong teas, trac- 
ing the progress of tea from the seed 
stage through the cultivation and proces- 
ing of the leaves. 
_ Congalton started his career in the tea 
business with a grocery chain in Ohio. 
During World War II, he served in the 
Navy Supply Corps as a food specialist 
concerned with tea and coffee. After his 
discharge, he became a buyer for 
Tenderleaf Tea. 

He served as a member of the U.S. 
Board of Tea Experts for six years, was 


‘chairman of the board of directors of the 


Associate Board of the Tea Association. 
At the time of his retirement in 1976, he 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the Tea Association of the U.S.A. 


Final exam and class meeting schedule 
Day Division — Spring 1986 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting can 
be determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the first 
hour and the first day the course regularly meets. The final meeting will be held in 
the room currently used. The registrar will contact faculty if a time or a room change 


is necessary. 


Normal class time 


Monday at 8 a.m. 
Monday at 9 a.m. 
Monday at 10 a.m. 
Monday at 11 a.m. 
Monday at 1 p.m. 
Monday at 2 p.m. 
Monday at 3 p.m. 


Tuesday at 8 a.m. 
Tuesday at 9 a.m. 
Tuesday at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday at 11 a.m. 
Tuesday at 12 p.m. 
Tuesday at 1 p.m. 
Tuesday at 2 p.m. 


Wednesday at 8 a.m. 
Wednesday at 9 a.m. 


Wednesday at 11 a.m. 


Wednesday at 2 p.m. 


Thursday at 9 a.m. 
Thursday at 12 p.m. 


Friday at 9 a.m. 


Exam date 


Friday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 14 
Monday, May 12 
Monday, May 12 
Friday, May 16 
Tuesday, May 13 
Wednesday, May 14 


Tuesday, May 13 
Tuesday, May 13 
Thursday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 14 
Tuesday, May 13 
Monday, May 12 
Tuesday, May 13 


Friday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 14 
Tuesday, May 13 
Friday, May 16 


Thursday, May 15 
Thursday, May 15 


Friday, May 16 


Exam time 


8 to 10:30 a.m. 
8 to 10:30 a.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


2 to 4:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


2 to 4:30 p.m. 


8 to 10:30 a.m. 
8 to 10:30 a.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


2 to 4:30 p.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


2 to 4:30 p.m. 


8 to 10:30 a.m. 
8 to 10:30 a.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


2 to 4:30 p.m. 


8 to 10:30 a.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


Committee begins search 


for academic 


The Awards Committee has begun its 
search for excellence among the students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
This committee is responsible for the an- 
nual Awards Ceremony held each May 
during which a number of honors are 
presented to outstanding students. 

Awards are granted for academic ex- 
cellence and for co-curricular service to 
the college community. Graduating 
students and their guests will be invited 
to the ceremony. 

The criteria for Academic Awards are 
for students whose petition for gradua- 
tion in June 1986 has been approved or 
who have already graduated in August 
1985; who have accrued 45 earned credits . 
as of Jan. 31, 1986 for the Associate 
Degree or 15 credits for the Certificate 
Program; and who have earned a 
minimum cumulative average of 3.5 or 
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LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL freshmen visit campus. 


excellence 


better as of Jan. 1, 1986. 

The criteria for Co-Curricular Awards 
are for eligible students who have peti- 
tioned for graduation in June, 1986, and 
must have a minumum cumulative point 
average of 2.0 or better.as of Jan. 1, 1986. 

Reception planned 

The ceremony, May 22, includes the 
presentation of all awards, a student 
speaker, an honors speaker and a recep- 
tion for all honor graduates, award reci- 
pients and their guests. 

This year the Awards Committee is 
looking at the Special Award category in 
hopes of making it even more reflective 
of the variety of excellence that is found 
at Northern Essex. It is also considering 
developing a petition for students who 
would like to participate in the ceremony, 
but need some special consideration in 
terms of the requirements. 


Go abroad 
a semester 


OVERSEAS 
ACADEMIC SEMESTER > 
for Northern Essex Students 

Did you know there are Northern Essex 
students spending an academic semester 
at overseas institutions? 

This exciting opportunity for high 
quality, low cost overseas academic pro- 
grams is available for all our students. 
Consider studying in any one of the 


following countries: 


Ireland, Germany, Israel, Italy, Mex- ' 
ico, Denmark, England, France, Greece, 
India, Scotland, Spain, Shapes and 
Switzerland. 


Interested? Financial aid and s nolar- Latin ; 
‘ship funds are available. Seize the oppor- 
tunity and begin the application process 


now (a minimum of six months advance ~ 
planning is necessary). Contact~ Usha 
Sellers, Chairperson, Division of Social — 


Sciences, telephone (617) 374-3969. 
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Lawrence students visit campus 


Today, May 6, approximately 160 
juniors are expected to visit Northern 
Essex for an introduction to college and 
career choices. 

Faculty will meet with them to discuss 
the value of an education. The students 
will have the chance to become ac- 
quainted with the campus: and learn 


about its academic offerings. 

About 400 freshmen from Lawrence 
High School attended a similar session 
sponsored by the college April 29. 
Still Point dancers _ performed. 

Admissions Director Beth Cole coor- 
dinated the events. 


Computer drafting students tour Hewlett-Packard facility 


by Peggy Souza 

A select group of ten students from the 
computer drafting program have Sandy 
Roberts, staff assistant and outreach 
recruiter, to thank for a recent field trip. 
Roberts is from the Center for Business 
and Industry here at NECC and was able 
to set up a tour for us at Hewlett- 
Packard. 

Our tour guide was Peter Rhoades, and 


he put us at ease right away. He explain- 
ed to us the functions of that particular 
plant, and proceeded to de-mystify the 
corporate image for us. The next person 
we were introduced to was Charles Walsh. 
He showed us the differences in printed 
circuit boards and also explained to us the 
basic differences between the manual 
drafted plates versus the computer 


drafted ones. He had an inspiring story 
of entering the company at the bottom 
and working his way up to the top. His 
attitude was one of success, and all the 
men we met there had similar stories and 
attitudes. 
Town Computer Cave 

Rhoades and Walsh took us to the CAD 

room and we were able to see the com- 


puter drafting in actual operation. The 
Computer Cave was in impressive sight. 
.. they called it the Caddy Shack for good 
reason. Then we were turned over to the 
very capable hands of Ray Jedrey. He 
was very entertaining and informative. 
Admitting to having come from the ‘‘old 
school,”’ he said he first resisted the com- 
puter but now would not part with it. 


to sign petition to stop the nukes. 
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Too close for comfort 


by John Foley 

Imagine you are at Hampton Beach, 
New Hampshire, for the day sitting on 
the white sand with blanket to blanket 


‘sun-worshippers like yourself. You're all 


enjoying the calm sounds of the soft 
waves and laughing children. The sun is 


_ high in the cloudless blue sky. The sereni- 


ty is soothing. 
- Suddenly a brain-piercing siren 
smashes the silence. Everyone jumps up 


and heads are turning in all directions try- 


ing to see what is going on. The crowd 
begins rumbling as fear grips their faces. 
Then all eyes are drawn to the power 


‘plant across the marsh. The sirens are 


coming from there. There are also red 
flashing lights spinning wildly. Then 
another alarm goes off and more red 


_ lights begin flashing at the plant. 
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As all are watching, gripped by the fear 
of what might be happening, a large ex- 
plosion erupts, shaking the ground. A 
white vapor begins shooting into the sky 
like a geyser. 3 

The people can feel the gentle winds 
blowing in their faces as the rapidly grow 
ing cloud of cancer starts blowing toward 
the beach. 

What do you do? Do you run to the 
radiation shelters that Governor Dukakis 
wants to have waiting for you? 

Or do you move slowly to your car and 
proceed in an orderly manner following 


the designated routes of evacuation that 
you had best know in advance? 

Or do you do what the modern well- 
equipped beach-goer might do? Reach out 
in your beach bag and bring out your 


“CORPORATION FUNCTIONS, ETC. 


MAKE YOUR SPECIAL DAY 
AN AFFAIR TO REMEMSER! 


WE FEATURE THE INCREDIBLE 
LASER Disc SOUND 


caLt (617) 794-4690 Arter bpm. 


asbestos silver, radiation proof coveralls 
complete with self contained breathing 
apparatus and slip into it and sit back 
down on the beach. 

Or maybe you just panic and run for 
your car and drive like a mad man for 
safety only to find that everyone else is 
doing the same? 

According to pro-nuclear forces, this 
frightening scenario is possible but highly 
unlikely. To anti-nuclear forces it is just 
possible and evacuation attempts are 
naive. Alas, to all the average folks in bet- 
ween who wouldn’t know a core from a 
reactor, it’s just frightening. 

The preceding scenario was, of course, 
an overly pessimistic, worst case situa- 
tion. But it is one that seems to be very 
much on the public’s mind especially in 
light of recent reports coming out of the 
Soviet Union of an extremely severe 
nuclear disaster (the word disaster was 


used in the official Soviet report of the in- 
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ELIZABETH STEWART calls for sup- 
port to keep Seabrook from opening. 


yours in just two years of service. 


As a soldier, you'll also receive good pay, food, lodging, and med- 
ical coverage. In the end, you'll feel great about yourself, and your country. 
It’s called pride. Call your local Army Recruiter today to find out more. 


SSG Normand R. Frigon 
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cident) at a power plant outside Kiev, 
Russia’s third largest city. Unconfirmed 
reports initially estimated casualties to 
be in the hundreds. 

Now the other side of this coin is an ac- 
cident free, unnoticed, much needed, 
quality, low-cost and self-sufficient source 
of energy for the region. 

The facts of the present situation are 
that the Seabrook Nuclear Power Plant” 
is 95 percent complete. This came about 
only after billions of dollars of cost over- 
runs and a decade of construction delays. 
Pending approval of the evacuation plan, 
the Seabrook plant is almost ready to 
open. 

Northern Essex is very close to the 
Seabrook issue not only geographically, 
but personally as well. Haverhill is just 
outside the 10-mile emergency zone, but 
many members of the NECC staff, facul- 
ty and student body do live too close for 
comfort. 


kes 


JUDITH BAILEY AND ELIZABETH 
STEWART plan peaceful resistance. 
; ’ — Kim Pickard photo. 


| TWO YEARS WITH US CAN 
MAKE YOU A LOT MORE THAN PROUD. 


You'll be experienced in a skill, better prepared for college, and a 
bit ticher than before. Not to mention having more adventures and meeting © 
more people than most others do in ten years. 

The US. Army offers over thirty varied and interesting skills to 
women for two-year training. Skills like Radio Operator, Cargo Specialist, 
or Air Defense. They're all covered under The New GI Bill plus The New 
Army College Find. Which means that up to $17,000 for college could be 


(617) 372-2651 


ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


Haverhill Recruiting Station 
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NECC receives funds for LEEP 


The program is essential for many low-income families of Lawrence 


Northern Essex Community College 
has received $2,500 in additional funding 
from the Josephine G. Russell Trust for 
the purpose of continuing the child super- 
visors program at the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project (LEEP). 


The child care program began in the 
summer of 1985 with funding provided by 
the Stevens Foundation of North An- 
dover. The foundation donated $5,000 to 
initiate the program and enable it to con- 
tinue through March of 1986. 


Northern Essex recently submitted 
proposals to 11 local foundations in the 
hope of securing additional funding for 
the child care program. The Josephine G. 
Russell Trust donation came about as a 
result of a program last November entitl- 
ed ‘‘A Day In Lawrence,” sponsored by 
the Associated Grantsmakers of 
Massachusetts. : 

Kathy Rodger contacts Trust 

LEEP Director Kathy Rodger made in- 
itial contact with representatives of the 
Russell Trust that day. As a result of the 
meeting, the Russell Trust expressed an 


CHILDREN IN LEEP daycare concentrate on movie 


Early childhood ed 


by Susan Bradley 

Recent early childhood education alum- 
ni came to NECC April 24 for “returning 
students day’’ with Coordinator Judith 
Tye. Discussing a recent newspaper arti- 
cle which intimated that kindergarten 
and day care teachers do not need educa- 
tion to do their jobs, many of the alumni 
disputed this misconception with their 
own success stories. 

The majority continued their education 
at four year universities and stressed the 
importance of obtaining a bachelor’s 
degree and polishing up one’s skills 
resume. 

The more education a person has in all 
levels of school grades, the more versatile 
an employee he/she becomes. One alum- 
na commented, “‘Substitute teaching is a 
good way to get the experience you 
need.” 


Six is enough 

Maggie Burns, 1979 graduate, went on 
to Bradford College for human studies 
and subsequently received her New 
Hampshire certification. She noted that 
in Massachusetts pamphlets put out by 
the state advisory council report that pro- 
viders want to increase the number of 
children in private day care homes. She 
felt six children per home are enough. 

Burns pointed out that is it too easy to 
obtain a license and the Office for 
Children (OFC) should visit the homes 
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more. However, Family Day Care is an 
alternative to group day care which has 
insurance problems. Liability insurance 
has tripled in cost this year. 

Nancy Plummer (another 1979 
graduate) specializes in the Montessori 
concept at a spacious school in 
Newburyport. She received her training 
in an intense eight week summer program 
at Boston College. Says Plummer, 
“Montessori is process-oriented and can 
help any teacher.” 

NECC classes more up to date 

Tye asked her former students, “‘Look- 
ing back at your Northern Essex ex- 
perience, what stood out?” Most respond- 
ed with the observation that classes at 
NECC are more relevant and up to date 
than at some four year colleges. One 
teacher noted, “‘Lesson plan training 
stood out here and the emphasis on stu- 
dent teaching was very valuable. NECC 
really prepared the student for real 
teaching.” ‘ 

The friendliness and socialization of 
peers and faculty at NECC also prepared 
the graduates for the more complex at- 
mosphere of the large campus. In reply 
to Tye’s query, ‘“‘Did those of you whc 
went directly to work feel prepared?” the 
general consensus was that early 
childhood courses at NECC were just as 
comprehensive as any four year college. 
The only change the alumni would make 
is ‘to have more courses with Sandra 
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LEEP DAYCARE RECIPIENT is happily coloring 
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interest in contributing support to the 
LEEP child care program. 

The child supervision program runs 
four nights a week at the Lawrence Public 
High School from 5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
with a maximum of 30 children per even- 
ing being supervised and given tutorial 
assistance by the program coordinator 
and staff assistant. 

The program is essential for many low- 
income families of Lawrence who par- 
ticipate in LEEP and could not afford the 
added financial burden of paying a 
babysitter. 

Care avoids dropouts 

Rodger notes, ‘‘Without the child care 
program, many of our current students - 
would have to drop out of classes 
altogether. In some cases, the parents are 
already paying for babysitters during the 
day because they have to work.” 

LEEP provides members of the low- 
income, minority populations of 
Lawrence with the opportunity to 
enhance English language skills and ac- 
quire necessary training for jobs in a 
variety of vocational fields. 
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program reunion 


" DeVellis.” (She is an assistant professor, 


department of behavioral sciences.) 
Changes planned 

Tye told the group there will be changes 
coming up in the ECE program. Barbara 
Wittenhagen will be leaving at the end of 
the year. ‘‘It will be a tremendous loss to 
the program,’ she said. 

Various course shifting is being con- 
templated. Learning through movement 
(body awareness) could be switched from 
spring of freshman year to the fall of 
sophomore year. Also there is a possibli- 
ty of putting First Aid in the freshman 
slot without the CPR component which 
is not required by OFC. 


Additional math courses may be re- 


- quired for the fourth semester to make it 


easier for the student to transfer. Tye said 
other non-related courses should be taken 
by the student to make them well- 
rounded and will help make them a bet- 
ter teacher. , 


Requirements for certificates to teach 
in Massachusetts are changing. In 1988 
there will be competency testing for 
teachers in their particular fields and 
general literacy and writing skills. If the 
teacher doesn’t pass, there is a year’s wait 
to take the test over. 


Rice continues progress 


by Susan T. Bradley 

NECC’s recipient of the 1984 Presi- 
dent’s Award, Jacki L. Rice, is still con- 
tinuing her outstanding record at Lesley 
College in Cambridge. She is working 
toward her bachelor of science degree in 
human services, specializing in early in- 
tervention with a minor in psychology. 
She will also obtain a teaching certificate 
for young children with special needs. 


Last year, Rice received an award at 
Lesley College for achieving the highest 


grade point average of the junior class. 
(3.87) This year, she has been listed in 
“‘Who’s Who in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,’ for overall excellence in grades 
and student activities. 

She is yearbook layout editor, publici- — 
ty chairperson for the ski club, and resi- 
dent assistant for the women’s dor- 
mitory. In her sophomore year, she was 
teaching assistant for a human service 
class. To supplement her income, Rice 
now working as an assistant to Dr. Als, 
who is conducting a research study on 
premature infants. 
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The International Report 


statehood issue divides Puerto Rico 


Maria Colon, author, is from Puerto 
Rico. She studied social studies at Inter- 
American University in Puerto Rico and 
is continuing her studies at NECC with 
the hopes of one day becoming a social 
worker. 

From 1940-1968, Puerto Rico had five 
different political parties. At the beginn- 
ing of the 1940s there were parties such 
as the Nationalist Party and the In- 
dependence Party. They were looking for 
the independence of the Island. Others, 
such as the Autonomist Party, were look- 
ing for more autonomy from the U.S. 
Others, such as the Statehood-Republican 
Party, were looking for closer relations 
with the U.S. 

Great Depression spawns 
Nationalist Party 

The Christian Action Party, sponsored 
by the Catholic Church, was looking for 
the first candidates for office. Before 
1940, the U.S. appointed the governors 
of the Island, and they had to be born in 
the U.S. After Puerto Rico suffered the 
Great Depression, the Nationalist Party 
was born, and it turned to violence to ex- 
press its demand for the independence of 
the Island. 

In 1940, the Popular Democrats 
(previously the Autonomist Party) gain- 
ed control of the legislature and obligated 
the U.S. to appoint the first native-born 
governor, Jesus R. Pinero. Two years 
later, the U.S. permitted the people to 
elect their own governor, Luis Munoz 
Marin, who had founded the Popular 
Democratic Party. He was allowed to 
make his own decisions. 

In 1950, the governor proposed a new 
status for the Island, the Commonwealth 

of Puerto Rico, after the Nationalist 
fanatics attempted to assassinate the 
U.S. president, Harry Truman. The U.S. 


gave Puerto Rico the right to have its 
own constitution, and two years later, on 
July 25, it became the Commonwealth. 
This status provides more economic help 
from the U.S. which is still being given 
now. Because Luis Munoz Marin ac- 
complished all this, he’s considered the 
best governor the island has had and one 
of the most important men. 
Marin fights for more rights 

Development after the Depression was 
slow, but in the early years after Marin 
was elected, it began growing. At first, 
the economy was in decline and the peo- 
ple were very poor, but Marin fought for 
more rights and help from the U.S. He 
constructed health centers, housing and 
tourist facilities. The government en- 
couraged industrial and economic 
development through Fomento, an 
economic development agency. Many 
American factories were established in 
Puerto Rico. 

Before 1948, in the schools of Puerto 
Rico, only Spanish was spoken. After 
1948, English as a Second Language was 
required. More children were able to go 
to school due to assistance from the 
government for poor families and the 
opening of new schools in the coun- 
tryside. Now children are required to go 
to school until they are 16. Night school 
classes were open for people who worked 
during the day and didn’t have childhood 
education. 

Commonwealth Party lost popularity 

After 1968, when Munoz Marin retired, 
his political party, the Commonwealth 
Party, lost popularity. Now, there are 
three official parties in Puerto Rico — the 
Statehood Party, the Independence Par- 
ty, and the Popular Democratic Party. 
Many changes and controversial issues 
have arisen. The Statehood Party is 


fighting for statehood. They think that 
by becoming a state, Puerto Rico can 
change more and have better benefits and 
opportunities. They don’t feel we have to 
give up our language and culture in 
becoming a state. 

The Popular Democratic Party is 
fighting for the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico. They ruled the Island for 29 years 
until their defeat in 1968. In 1972 they 
won again. This party stands for a Com- 
monwealth, the closest thing to 
statehood, while keeping the Latin and 
Hispanic culture and the Spanish 
language. 


Party opposes statehood 

Its members believe that if Puerto Rico 
becomes the fifty-first state, it will lose 
its customs and language like Hawaii did 
after it became a state. They believe that 
the nature of the American people is to 
be prejudiced and that Puerto Ricans will 
always be second class citizens. This par- 
ty feels that statehood will not promote 
anything better for the Puerto Rican 
people. 

The Independence Party believes in a 
friendship with the U.S., but no other 
political relationship. They feel that Puer- 
to Rico can survive without economic 
help from the U.S. They say that Puerto 
Rico should be proud to be Hispanic and 
that the closer we get to the U.S., the 
worse we are going to be treated. The In- 
dependence Party has occupied a position 
in the Senate for 15 years and they have 
some political power. 


Fight between parties grows more 
intense each year 
The fight between the political parties 
gets more intense each year. Sometimes 
tke pro-statehood party wins elections 
and sometimes the pro-commonwealth 


Lazarus House offers shelter for 


by Ed Theriault 

Last year, I experienced one of the big- 
gest nightmares of my life, when I, along 
with 12 others, was evicted from a group 
home for hearing-impaired students, 
because of violations of housing codes. 

The city building inspector ordered us 
to leave because he said the living condi- 
tions were not safe. He cited lack of ex- 
its from the second and third floors, in- 
adequate smoke detectors, numerous 
electrical extension cords and flammable 
liquids on the premises among the safe- 
ty code violations. 

The home was known as the “Pink 
House.” Its shutdown tore the “Pink 
House” family apart. 

Night at homeless shelter 

I was the only one placed in a shelter 
for the homeless. Someone suggested I 
spend the night at Lazarus House in 
Lawrence. 

At first, I refused to accept the idea of 
sleeping in such a place, but I had no 
choice. I couldn’t commute to and from 


my hometown of Franklin. 

Lazarus House is located in a busy sec- 
tion of the city. It is an enormous Vic- 
torian place. Beds are provided on two 
floors. 


I was totally unprepared. I couldn’t 
sleep, and I couldn’t concentrate on my 
studies, so I joined people who were 
strangers and watched the television 
mini-series, ‘‘Fatal Vision.”’ 


I learned about the homeless while I 
was there. It amazed me to discover most 
of the people were middle-aged. A lot of 
them didn’t have what my parents had 
always given me — food, bed, a nice 
home, clothes. Some had no jobs or educa- 
tion nor any motivation to live. They ate, 
watched television, chatted and shared 
their feelings. Most were from minority 
groups. 

As I talked to them about why they 
were there, I learned some had financial 
problems. Some had lost their jobs. 
Cthers had been kicked out by their 


landlords. One victim’s house had caught 
fire. 
What are you doing here? 

One man asked me, ‘‘What are you do- 
ing here?”’ I explained the situation, and 
he was shocked. 

The Pink House and Lazarus have 
taught me a valuable lesson. Life without 
a home is not a bed of roses. No matter 
who you are, you can end up in a shelter. 
It is important when you rent a place to 
live to be certain that housing codes are 
not being violated. Also make sure the 
landlord has insurance. 


| asked myself ‘why?’ 


When I was a kid, I used to be frighten- 
ed of homeless people. I guess it was the 
way they looked or dressed. I asked 
myself ‘“‘why?’’ many times. 

For years, the needs of the homeless 
failed to earn respect from upper and mid- 
dle class people. They often labeled the 
victims as “‘scums”’ or ‘‘dirty bums.’ 

Poor people without beds need to be 


party wins elections. These two parties 
keep control of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Their arguments are 
always strong and they spread 
defamatory propaganda about each 
other. It is clear that the people are divid- 
ed over the issue of statehood, but, at the 
present time, all laws made by the Puer- 
to Rican judicial system must follow the 
U.S. Constitution or otherwise be cancel- 
led by the U.S. Congress. 


The economic progress of the Island 
depends on industry, but because of 
population growth, the factories are not 
able to keep up with minimal salaries re- 
quired by new laws and they are now leav- 
ing the Island. The economy is in crisis, 
but tourism provides much employment. 
The actual unemployment rate is 21 
percent. 


Educational development has been 
keeping good pace. More and more peo- 
ple graduate from college, public school, 
and the university. Puerto Rico has one 
of the most educated populations in the 
world. However, Puerto Rico is a small 
island and lacks employment oppor- 
tunities. Once people become educated 
they leave the Island and go to the U.S. 
or Central and South America. 


In the future, nobody knows what will 
happen politically. Maybe the Island will 
become a state or maybe it will become 
independent. Economic development will 
be a challenge because of the increased in- 


terest the U.S. has in Latin American Na- . 


tions. However, Puerto Rico could 
become the economic bridge between the 
U.S. and Central and South America. 
But, in my opinion, if Puerto Rico doesn’t 
become this economic bridge, its future 
will be uncertain. 


homeless 


told that they are o.k. Society lacks the 
energy to teach the baggies. They make 
faces and ignore the lonely and unwanted, 
who are human beings dreaming of own- 
ing beds. 

A bed is a precious gift anyone should 
appreciate. There are those who sleep on 
a bench, grass or in an alley. Here are the 
true survivors. 

One day, when my sister and I were 
shopping in Boston, a bag lady approach- 
ed me and grabbed my arm. “Sweet child, 
want arose? It’s for a dollar.’’ My sister 
pulled me away. 

I believe no matter how much the bag- 

_ gies crave whiskey, hot dogs, or cigaret- 


tes, they can pick up the pieces to start | 


over again. I believe they can learn to 
gain pride inside their hearts. 

How long will we watch homeless peo- 
ple digging through the litter barrel for 
five cent deposit cans? 

The government should acknowledge 
the problem and get these people off the 
streets. 


Check out the journalism concentration 


The Journalism and Broadcasting Concentration 
offers an opportunity for career training for those of 
you who have decided to specialize in communica- 
tions, whether it is to learn skills needed for working 
on newspapers, magazines, radio, television, free- 
lance writing or public information. 

You may want to acquire knowledge about a varie- 
ty of the media, print or electronic, or you may decide 
to focus on one aspect. You might find you would like 
to concentrate on the broadcast courses or give full 
attention to newspaper reporting and production. 

As you are in the process of meeting core re- 
quirements for your associate’s degree, you are en- 
couraged to explore related courses in commercial art, 
photography, film, or advertising. 

Whatever courses you decide to take, you will find 
they offer you a large measure of practical experience. 
As a journalism student, you will find the college 
newspaper, the Observer, is your laboratory — as you 


gather information, write and publish stories about 
the college community. As a broadcasting student, 
you can get the “hands on”’ experience at the cam- 
pus radion station, WRAZ, as well as at the school’s 
television production studio. 


Journalism courses 

In the introductory journalism course, you will 
become familiar with the techniques of newspaper 
reporting and production. You will join the staff of 
the Observer, helping to.assure its regular publica- 
tion by writing for each of the six issues published 
during the semester. You will begin to learn principles 
of journalism, interviewing techniques, and gain ex- 
perience developing the principles of news design. At 
the same time, you will be instructed about the ethics 
of the profession. 

In Journalism II, you will build on skills developed 
in the first course, doing more investigative, inter- 


pretative and in-depth reporting, as well as getting 
more practice in news production. You will have ex- 
perience in copy editing, and headline writing. 

You may, like many students, after completing two 
semesters of journalism, enroll in additional courses 
under a directed study plan. Those in directed study 
continue to work for the college paper, specializing 
in particular areas suited to their interests. They 
serve as editors, advertising managers, and special 
feature writers. Among their beats may be sports, 
editorials, the arts, the off-campus community, stu- 
dent government, alumni, faculty and student pro- 
files, student services etc. 

Having acquired reporting skills, you may sign in 
for a practicum, serving an internship at an area 
newspaper, broadcast station or public information 
office and earn academic credit in the process. You 
may wish to arrange an internship through the col- 
lege’s Cooperative Education Program. 
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Boston scenes 


Where tourists dare not go 


by Scott Truesdale and Len Medlock 
Down and out in Boston 

Boston is not always the rosy picture 
its been painted to be. Along with its 
famous restaurants, museums and bud- 
ding comedy scene, Boston is also well 
known for its shortcomings in certain 
areas. Places like the Combat Zone, Rox- 
bury, and the South End are identified as 
battle zones. In former mayor Kevin 
White’s plan, money was channelled out 
of the neighborhoods and refocused into 
attracting large businesses to build and 
relocate in Boston’s downtown. White 
was also responsible for the rebuilding of 
Fanueil Hall and reshaping the Water- 
front. While all this was going on, 
Boston’s neighborhoods began to decay 
due to the lack of attention. 

As it stands right now, the 
neighborhoods are in a state of rebirth. 
When the White dynasty had given way 
to the Flynn movement, the accent was 
shifted by Flynn to the needs of Boston’s 
neighborhoods. 

‘The Rainbow Coalition’ 

This change is a direct and very 
positive result of the 84 Boston mayoral 
elections. Mayoral candidate (and bow tie 
fanatic) Mel King spoke of ‘‘the Rainbow 
Coalition”’ in which people of all colors, 
creeds, and separate beliefs would come 
together for a common cause. 

The goal has been achieved to a certain 
degree. Boston, however, will always be 
a difficult city to unite racially because 
it is a city made up almost entirely of 
clearly defined groups. The city ranges 
from the conservative (we have M.I.T., a 
conserative bastion for years) and Har- 
vard (a school which stands more on the 
liberal side). Naturally, two or more opi- 
nions are tough to get along with. These 
different opinions are why many of 
Boston’s problems do not get solved. 
Each thinks that his way is “‘the better 
way.’’ Because of this stand-off, solutions 
to problems like racism, prejudice, crime, 
and the revitalization of the 
neighborhoods are still only in the plan- 
ning stages. 

e Rerouting the MBTA 

One of the pressing problems is the 
rerouting of the MBTA Orange line in a 
project called ‘‘Southwest Corridor.” In 
this project, the subway track is being 
changed from the familiar elevated line to 
an underground location built several 
miles away. This means that many of the 
business located along the elevated tracks 
in Dudley Square and Egleston Street 
will lose a great measure of business 
because this will no longer be located near 
an accessible form of public transpora- 
tion. Dudley Square is decaying enough 


The Vo 


by RoseMary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart 

Siouxsie and the Banshees appear 
tonight at the Worcester Centrum at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets are $14. 

Also tonight, the Alarm plays the Or- 
pheum Theatre in Boston. They do a se- 
cond show May 7. Both shows are at 7:30 
p.m. and tickets may be purchased for 
$13.50 and $14.50. 

On May 8, Level 42 plays the Paradise 
Theatre in Boston. For time and ticket in- 
fo, call the Paradise at 254-2052. 

Southside Johnny will be featured at 
the Channel May 9. The music starts at 
9:30 p.m. For ticket information, call the 
Channel at 451-1050 or 451-1905. 

Playing at the Channel May 10 is Down 
Avenue. For information, call the 
Channel. 

O-Positive will be at the Channel May 
16. Also May 16, Opus will prove that 
“Live is Life’’ at the Paradise. 

John Butcher Axis stars at the Chan- 
nel May 17. Show time is 9:30 p.m. 

Madness appears at the Paradise May 
20. Featuring hits such as ‘‘Our House.” 

Drive performs at the Channel May 24, 
starting at 9:30 p.m. 

Stevie Nicks comes to the Centrum 
June 3, The music starts at 7:30. Tickets 


without its main source of income remoy- 
ed to another location. 

Another major problem pressing 
Boston is the Combat Zone. The ‘‘Zone”’ 
as it’s called, has been Boston’s greatest 
embarrassment since desegregated bus- 
ing. Like a moral cancer eating away at 
Boston’s heart, it grows and festers and 
the “‘doctors’’ cannot seem to come up 
with a method of treatment. To be expos- 
ed to the grime of Boston’s very own 
Combat Zone is to step into a city within 
a city. The Zone is notorious for strip 
joints and high drug circulation. The 
crime rate is also booming. To deny 
yourself of ever seeing this ‘other side’ of 
Boston is to shut off this eyesore of the 
Hub’s cultural centers. 


Combat zone culture 

The Zone is culture in a sense that 
focuses on fulfilling hidden desires in 
truck drivers and in dirty old men. Peo- 
ple, however, shy away from the Zone 
because it feeds on filth, fueled with cheap 
sex, drugs, and crime. 

A walk through at daylight can be fun. 
Reminders of last night’s activities greet 
you on the way. Broken bottles, old pants 
and shirts scattered over the sidewalks, 
and other objects decorate your pathway. 

The porno shops are sleeping and the 
strip joints are preparing for another 
night of fun and frolic. 

Then it happens. The sun leaves the sky 
and takes with it serenity. When the 
moon steps in, you'll wander into another 
world. Scum creeping from alleys look for 
a cheap fix, and prostitutes come out. The 
lowly bum appears — the peasant trap- 
ped in a wretched kingdom where crime 
makes its home. The Zone is two blocks 
away from the Common and only one 
block away from the theatre district. © 

Chinatown protests 

Like a cancer growth, the Zone creeps 
into Boston and ties into yet another ci- 
ty within a city — Chinatown. Its people 
have been protesting the unfair treatment 
of the police. Because they are neighbors 
of the Zone, the residents of Chinatown 
have been beaten and sadly mistaken for 
vandals. 

Chinatown has some sleezy eating 
establishments but does have some nice- 
ly decorated Chinese buildings. The 


buildings are shops or restaraunts with: 


neon lights and Chinese writing running 
up the walls and columns. When you 
cruise around Beantown, check out the 
area. Despite the bad reputation of these 
dives, you must look at all aspects of 
Boston good and bad, for the good and 
bad is what truly makes Boston a 
glorious city. 


lume 


are $14.50 and $17.50. 

Judas Priest play the Centrum June 5 
at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are availale for 
$12.50 and $13.50. 


Movies to see 

Australian import “Bliss” is playing at 
the Orson Welles Theatre in Cambridge. 
“Bliss” is a comedy about life after death 
directed by Ray Lawrence. 

“Legend,” starring Tom Cruise, is play- 
ing at many local cinemas. The film tells 
of a mythical world and a young couple’s 
fight against evil. 

Judge Reinhold (‘Beverly Hills Cop’’) 
is featured in ‘‘Off Beat.’’ Reinhold imper- 

sonates a cop to audition for a 
policeman’s musical as a favor to his best 
friend. He meets and falls in love with a 
woman police officer, only to find out she 
is afraid of getting too serious with fellow 
officers. Should he tell her the truth and 
ruin his buddy’s career or keep quiet and 
lose her? 

“Pretty in Pink” stars Andrew McCar- 
thy and Molly Ringwald. This film 
magnifies social differences found at 
every high school as Blane (McCarthy), 
a “richie,” falls for Andie (Ringwald), a 
girl from the wrong side of the tracks. 
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Face death 


by David McCartin 

Faces of Death, a movie written and 
produced by Dr. Francis P. Gross, is a col- 
lection of actual real life film footage of 
deaths, sacrifice, and murders. Faces of 
Death, not a movie for the ‘weak of 
stomach,” deals directly with the subject 
of death, by exposing the viewer to a wide 
range of ‘‘death scenes.” 

This ‘“documentary of death,” begins 
with a look, post-humously, at the human 
body. It shows the process of an autop- 
sy, and the embalming techniques used 
today. 

Also shown are the bizarre ritualistic 
practices of remote African tribes, which 
include the sacrificing of one tribe 
member a year which is followed by a 
blood-feast orgy by the whole village. 

This movie, which is banned in 46 coun- 
tries, is most definitely not for the 
squeamish. One more thing, there is a 


part two, with more chilling death scenes’ 


showing decapitation, mutilation, elec- 
trocution, and much, much more. 
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Barlow aims high 


by Rose Mary Rafuse 

NECC student John Barlow is very 
busy. He is a full time student, a part 
time employee of a building contractor, 
and the bass player for the band Ground 
Zero. He is also a reporter for the 
Observer and DJ at WRAZ. 

Barlow is a second semester student. 


He has changed majors from business - 


transfer to journalism breadcasting. — 
Most of his free time is spent jamming 


with his band, Ground Zero, which also 


includes Nathan Fox, Mike Simone, Hank 
Powers, and NECC student Cal Powers. 


The band was formed six months ago 


after Fox and the Powers brothers left a 


band called The Fragile Egos. They have _ 


™ 


Barlow speaks enthusiastically of his “3 


already received airplay on local stations 
WUNH and WBMT, as well as WRAZ. 
To record demo EP 


band, mentioning that Carter Allen fro 
WBCN would like to hear their dem 


They will be recording a demo EP i in Tu: Tae 
ly, probably including songs “She's 


” 


Gone,” ‘‘Rain, Rain,” “Always the 
Same,” and “In the Night Time.” Ground 


Zero also does cover versions of songs by — 


the Talking Heads, Rolling Stones, the 
Yard Birds, John Cougar Mellencamp 
and U2. 

‘We are all very serious about all our 
music,” 


independent record companies and radio 
stations, and see if we can get a contract.” 
Look for Barlow’s band to be playing at 
Stone Church, New Market, N.H. in May 
and June. é 

‘NECC great place to start’ 


After NECC, Barlow hopes to transfer 


to the University of New Hampshire or 
Boston University. ‘‘I think NECC is a 
great place for students who aren’t ready 
to invest in a big school,” Barlow con- 
cludes. ‘‘It’s a great place to start.” 


RAZ receives facelift 


by David McCartin 


WRAZ, the voice of Northern Essex, is 
currently undergoing the changes that it © 


has so badly needed for so long. 

Chris Outwin, teacher of broadcast and 
television production courses, will be tak- 
ing over as adviser. He has been a pro- 
duction manager at WGBH and the radio 
stations at Ithaca College. 

The radio station has recently been re- 
painted and remodeled. 

WRAZ expects to have for next 
semester a fully equipped production 
studio in order to provide advertisement 
services for local business and public ser- 
vice announcements for school clubs and 
activities. 

The staff hopes WRAZ will become a 
viable broadcasting medium which may 
provide useful services to all those whe 
wish to utilize its services. 

Any comments or suggestions about 
the radio station may be directed to 
WRAZ, located in the F Building in the 
student center. WRAZ always welcomes 
new members, and all those interested in 
joining the station should just stop by 
and inquire. Airtime is from 8 a.m. to 2 
p:m., Monday through Friday. All are 
welcome. 


Barlow says confidently. “Our _ 
goals are to make the EP, send copies to — 
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FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS 


by John Barlow 

In this day and age of modern techno- 
synch pop music, it is always refreshing 
to hear a band that provides a separate 
edge. The Fine Young Cannibals have 

_ done just that. 

Musicians are Andy Cox, guitar; 
Roland Gift, lead vocals;. and David 
Steele, bass, piano and keyboards. The 
Cannibals have mixed Jamaican reggae 
with a European new wave twist to form 


by Philip Corey 

Raised on Radio is the new album from 
the rock group Journey, now reduced to 
three members —. Steve Perry, 
singer/songwriter; Jonathan Cain, 
keyboard player; and Neil Schon, guitar 
player. Drummer Steve Smith and 
Bassist Ross Valory are doing other pro- 
jects but still get in on a few tracks. 

The songs are good but the album lacks 


- areal hard hitter. One of the best songs 


is the title cut. It tells the story of a 
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— album cover. 


their own type of music that is hard to 
categorize. 

There is a little bit of everything on this 
LP, recorded with I.R.S., from the time- 
ly trumpet in ‘“Johhny Come Home’’ to 
the flashy flute in “Don’t Ask Me To 
Choose.”’ Watch for the Cannibals on 
M.T.V. and listen for them on WBCN or 
WFNX. If you are bored with the same 
old synthesizer sound, the Fine Young 
Cannibals are a must. 


_ Perry produces album 


young Steve Perry listening to the radio 
and how he feels about its downfall. It’s 
an arty video song by a group that has 
had a great deal of video succes. 

The album sees Steve Perry producing 
— perhaps a mistake because it sounds 
much like his solo album. Altogether 
Raised on Radio does not measure up to 
Journey’s last album, Separate Ways and 
is far from the 1980 smash Escape. Still, 
it should sell well because of Journey’s 
strong reputation. 


- Metal masterpiece 


b. 


by Mike Richard 

Judas Priest’s new album, Turbo, pro- 
duced by Tom Allom is a metal 
masterpiece. 5, 

Priest has modernized the patented 
metal sound through the use of 
synthesizers. 

The change has made their heavy metal 
style more appealing to a larger audience. 
Screaming for vengeance 

As in the band’s previous albums, 
Screaming for Vengeance and Defenders 


' of the Faith, lead singers Rob Halford’s 


vocals are as powerful as ever. 


Van Hagar 


by Bob Breton 
When it was announced early last year 
_that David Lee Roth would no longer be 
lead vocalist for Van Halen, many people 
had their doubts about the band’s future. 
Those doubts continued when it was an- 
nounced early last summer that Sammy 
Hagar was to be Roth’s replacement. 

Let it be known that this reporter has 
the ultimate confidence in Sam, who was 
arock legend in his own right. Surely his 
presence in the band would be the 
catalyst the band needed to begin again. 

After a long wait, the new Van Halen 
album is here at last. Entitled ‘51-50,’ 
it casts all those doubts aside, and also 
proves that I was right. Although there 
are those who now call the group Van 
Hagar, the album shows a perfect blend 
of the talents of both Sammy and Van 
Halen. 

Some of Eddie Van Halen’s best work 

Some of the best guitar work of Eddie 
Van Halen’s career can be heard on tracks 
like ‘“‘Best of Both Worlds,’’ ‘‘Summer 
Nights,” and ‘‘Get Up.” 

Sammy Hagar once again shows his 
great vocal range on “‘Dreams”’ and the 
title cut “51-50.’’ Alex Van Halen and 
Michael Anthony have provided the 
backbeat as one of the tightest rhythm 
sections in rock and roll. 

As a whole, the album is nearly 
flawless, another fabulous piece of rock 
and roll artwork woven by four men who 


Dual guitarists K.K. Downing and Glen 
Tipton show their mastery with solos 
that the two have made famous. 

The title track, “‘Turbo Lover,” is one 
of Priest’s most impressive pieces to date. 

Other masterful tracks include ‘‘Lock- 


ed In,” “Parental Guidance,’ ‘Wild ° 


Nights,” “‘Out in the Cold” and ‘Rock 
You - All Around the World.” 1 


With the release of Turbo, the metal 
madmen from Great Britain have once 
again laid claim as the kings of heavy 
metal. 


VAN HALEN 
are the masters of their trade. It makes 
you anxious to hear them live, and anx- 
ious to hear their next album. 

Doubters step aside, Van Halen is back 
at full strength with a spirit that has been 
revitalized, not hampered, by the 
presence of one Sammy Hagar. If you 
don’t buy this album, your collection is 
and always will be complete. 


— album cover. 


by John Barlow 

The Necco Wafers are a four piece band 
hailing from the campus of Northern 
Essex Community College. Performers 
are Alex MacDougal, drums and vocals; 
Jim Barr, bass guitar and vocals; Brian 
Bisseli, lead guitar; and Bob Jacobucci, 
keyboards. 

The Wafers gave a free performance in 
the tiled lounge of the Student Center 

_ Wednesday, April 23. They covered songs 

such as Robert Palmer’s ‘‘Addicted to 
Love,”’ a spiced-up reggae version of Dire 
Straits ‘‘Walk of Life,’ and a rocking ver- 
sion of the Who’s ‘‘Baba O’Reilly.”’ Ac- 
cording to Jim Barr, the Necco Wafers 
don’t plan to make this band a long term 
project. The Wafers will do two more gigs 
— one on All Cellege Day and another, 
Friday, May 9, in lecture hall A from 8-11 
p.m. 


by Bob Breton 

On Friday, April 25, the rock band 
Tyrade gave a lunchtime concert in the 
tiled lounge. A crowd of close to 50 peo- 
ple was on hand to see five of their fellow 
students perform some of the popular 
rock hits of the day. 
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WU ASULEIE NECC band rocks 


Composed of some members of the 
school’s music club, the band gave some 
interesting interpretations of the old and 
new sounds coming out in the rock world 
today. 

The band is comprised of Laurie Rosin- 
ski, lead vocalist; Rick Cote, bassist; 
Steve Briggs, lead guitarist; Jeff Sheirik, 
drummer; and Bob Jacobucci, keyboards. 

‘Heartbreaker’ opens set 

They began their one hour set with the 
Pat Benatar tune ‘“‘Heartbreaker,’’ and 
Rosinski immediately showed the au- 
dience her vocal abilities. 

They continued with songs by Kiss, 
Triumph, Survivor, Heart, Journey, 
Huey Lewis and the News, and Rush, in 
which Briggs assumed the difficult task 
of lead vocals as well as the guitar. 

Listeners spent an enjoyable hour in 
the tiled lounge, hearing their peers make 
the kind of music their idols do on televi- 
sion and radio. 

Tyrade will be performing again for the 
students of Northern Essex early in May, 
so if you missed them the first time, you 
have no excuse the Second time. Tyrade, 
reck and roll, necco style! 
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Students produce film 


by Larry Ferris 

Andrew Sykes got what he deserved. 
Who is Andrew Sykes you now ask. He 
is the fictional main character in a com- 
edy film being written, produced and 
directed by NECC students Bill Melody 
and Larry Ferris. 

This is their first attempt at producing 
a movie on videotape. They began work- 
ing on the film in January, and now, after 
more than three months of writing and 
filming, they are nearly finished. 

The plot of the film is simple and does 
not rely heavily upon acting talent. The 
movie is a fake documentary about a 
psychotic killer. 

On the surface, this idea may not seem 
funny, but if the film is viewed in the con- 
text that it is fiction and that there is no 
reality to what is involved then it is 
humorous. The film is kind of a cross bet- 
ween a “Saturday Night Live” and a 
Monty Python production. 

“Since the characters are so bizarre, 
and the plot so strange, no correlation can 


really be drawn to any actual murder. 
That’s what makes the movie entertain- 
ing and funny,” Writer Bill Melody said. 
Co-writer Larry Ferris says that “the 
movie doesn’t touch base with reality. 
The concepts and situations involved in 
the film are so strange that the movie is 
not shocking or upsetting, just funny.”’ 


Several NECC students and faculty 
members appear in the movie. Melody 
and Ferris would like to thank these peo- 
ple for taking part in the production. 
They would dlso like to thank the televi- 


sion club for their help in making the - 


movie a success. They would especially 
like to thank Chris Outwin, teacher of 
television production, and the members 
of the television classes for their help in 
the production. 


To find out how Andrew Sykes got 
what he deserved, you will have to wait 
until you get a chance to see the movie 
upon its completion. 


Palmer performs well 


by Scott Truesdale 

A lot has changed since Robert Palmer 
last played Boston. Since then, he has had 
two hit LP’s (the Power Station and his 
own Riptide) and a handful of Top 10 
singles including “‘Bang a Gong,” “Com- 
munication” (with the Power Station) and 
his current smash ‘‘Addicted to Love.” 

In continuing with his current stream 
of success, Palmer began his first U.S. 
tour in over three years April 15 at 
Boston’s ornate and intimate Opera 
House and if the show was an indication, 
Robert Palmer has truly arrived. 

Looking smart in a double breasted suit 
and a tan, the ever stylish Palmer cruis- 
ed through a solid two hours of music, 
ranging from his early R + B hits, 
“Every Kinda People,’ dance tracks, 
“You Are in My System,” his work with 
Power Station, ‘‘Some Like It Hot,” and 
current cut, ‘Hyperactive’. He boasted 
a wide range of styles as he played Jer- 
maine Jackson’s “Tell Me I’m Not 
Dreaming”’ and later played ZZ Top’s 


“Planet of Women’”’ (which brought the 
house down) in his repetoire. 

His show was stylish also as he used 
well-timed dry ice mist and fancy lighting 
to enhance the mood of a song. This work- 
ed well as he played ‘‘Some Like It Hot”’ 
and it looked like the stage was steaming 
right before our eyes. 

The show was not without its flaws, 
however. One of the problems was that 
Palmer is so fine a vocalist that he seem- 
ed at times to be literally just walking 
through his set, so effortless was his 
delivery. 

What redeemed Palmer was his set en- 
ding medley of rockers. ‘‘Flesh Wound,” 
‘“‘Murderess” and a balcony shaking ‘‘Ad- 
dicted to Love” all followed one another, 
putting the screaming Opera House on its 
feet. 

Palmer deserved an encore and he gave 
one. He and bassist Frank Blair played 
a ’30’s love song and then came back 
rocking with “‘Bad Case of Loving You” 
and ‘‘Hyperactive.”’ 


Student services 
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Jean Brennan finds best of both worlds 


Opportunity to come home and 
stay with the program she loves 


by Cathy Ward 

Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., 
the only liberal arts college for deaf 
students in the world, houses one of its 
five regional centers on the campus of 
Northern Essex. ; 

Under the capable leadership of Direc- 
tor Jean Brennan, the Gallaudet College 
Regional Center was established here in 
June 1980. Since then, Brennan’s in- 
valuable contributions to the program 
have been greatly responsible for the suc- 
cessful achievement of its primary goal: 
to provide training programs, technical 
support, and information to enhance the 
lives of deaf persons in the six-state 
region of New England. 

Serving 1,100 people during its first 
year of operations, the ever-expanding 
program is expected to reach out to 3,500 
hearing-impaired persons this year. 

First center established in Kansas 

This regional center was the second 
such extension service to be established 
by Gallaudet. The first, initiated in 
Johnson County Community College in 
Kansas City in 1975, proved such a suc- 
cess that a decision was made to have 
another one. Since most of the requests 
for services were coming from the New 
England area, several colleges and univer- 
sities in this region were interviewed. 

“Northern Essex was chosen,’ Bren- 
nan points out, ‘‘for several reasons: its 
central location; its concept of communi- 
ty college and community service; and its 
prior commitment to deaf individuals. It 
had an interpreter-training program here 
for nine years before we came.” 

Worked at Gallaudet for eight years 

If this campus seemed a proper locale 
to set up shop, Brennan seemed the ap- 
propriate person to direct the program. 
A graduate of the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, she set out for 
Washington, D.C. in 1972 to do an intern- 
ship in educational technology for the 
deaf as part of her master’s degree pro- 
gram. Her choice for internship was the 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
which is the demonstration school on the 
Gallaudet campus. 

“T went there, they offered me a job, 
and I never left.” she recalls. Working 
there for eight years, her responsibilities 
at the high school level included cur- 


riculum developer, writer, filmmaker, and 
teacher of geography. Working on a one- 
year project for the college’s continuing 
education department, she drafted a 
parent education research manual. She 
also worked for the National Academy at 
Gallaudet College in a training capacity. 
Best of both worlds 

The opportunity to direct the regional 
center here gave Brennan, a Tewksbury 
native, ‘‘.. the best of both worlds. I was 
coming back home, yet I had been at 
Gallaudet long enough to know what was 
there. Part of our job is to take what is 
available there and make it available in 
a new area.” 

What the center makes available is a 
wide range of educational and awareness 
programs geared to reach a vast number 
of people. Its target audience includes 
deaf persons of all ages; parents of deaf 
children; educators of deaf persons; 
business persons; legislators; social ser- 
vice agencies; senior citizens; students of 
sign language; and deaf-blind persons. 

Technical assistance, conferences, 
seminars, and graduate-level courses are 
provided. Workshops in nursing homes 
and hospitals update staffs on better 
methods of working with the hearing- 
impaired. Suggestions are made regar- 
ding the addition of captioning or 
telecommunication devices. 

A lending library of informational video 
tapes lends tapes, free of charge, to 
anyone throughout New England. 

On the road 

“Sixty percent of the time, I’m on the 
road,’ Brennan explains, ‘“‘conducting 
workshops, planning seminars and con- 
ferences, and talking with legislators.”’ 

The center has received tremendous 
support from all the New England states, 
especially Massachusetts. It recently 
received an award for community service 
from the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

Advisory board established 

During the initial stages of the pro- 
gram’s development, Director Brennan 
established an advisory board, consisting 
of two members from every state. 
Massachusetts, however, provides two 
additional advisers; one representing the 
deaf-blind community, and one represen- 
ting WGBH-TV in Boston. The station 
handles a great deal of captioning and 


JEAN BRENNAN.— Fred Samia photo. 
educational programming for deaf people, 
not only here, but also in other parts of 
the nation. 

Her advisory board is Brennan’s con- 
tact with the six New England states. 
“They keep me informed of specific needs 


in an area,” she said, ‘‘and they help to 
set up the logistics in that area.” 
A productive relationship 
High on the list of priorities for Bren- 
nan, her advisory board, and Gallaudet, 
was to foster the development of an 
educational program for deaf students at 
Northern Essex. ‘‘We felt,’’ Brennan ex- 
plains, “that Gallaudet could not exist on 
a campus that was not serving deaf 
students as well.’”’ Northern Essex has 
been most supportive, both of the center’s 


program and through its own growing - 
program for deaf students on this_ 


campus. 
In additon, an articulation ‘agreement 
exists between Gallaudet College and 


‘Northern Essex, whereby students 


destined to attend Gallaudet, can 


‘ transfer, confident that most of their 


courses will be accepted for credit. ‘‘We’re 
a ‘feeder’ institution for Gallaudet,’’ the 
director says, ‘‘It’s a nice, productive 
relationship.” 

The regional center is part of the divi- 
sion of continuing education both of 
Gallaudet and Northern Essex. The office 
and all of its functioning are funded by 
Gallaudet, on an annual basis. 

Helping Brennan to carry out the 


center’s broad scope of services, is her 
secretary. Lori Christensen, and full-time 
staff assistant, Bill Glennon. Hearing- 
impaired, Glennon is a Gallaudet College 
graduate and recently earned a master’s 
degree in deaf education from Boston 
University. > 
Support from continuing ed 

Brennan credits much of the program’s 
success to the support and interest of 
John Peroni, dean of continuing educa- 
tion and community services at Northern 
Essex. He has aided Gallaudet in writing 
grants, developing an admissions state- 
ment, and developing their approach to 
business and industry. ‘Because of 
John’s expertise and involvement,” Bren- 
nan says, ‘‘Gallaudet has identified us as 
the site to pilot-test all business and 
industry-related courses and agendas. 
His commitment is absolute.”’ 

Great asset to Northern Essex 

Equal accolades are proclaimed by 
John Peroni. Emphasizing her value, both 
to Gallaudet College and Northern Essex 
Community College, Dean Peroni com- 
ments, ‘Jean has the personality, 
knowledge, and energy necessary to meet 
this job’s demands. By virtue of her 
presence on this campus and, more impor- 
tantly, by the quality of that presence, 
she is a great asset to Northern Essex, 
separate and distinct from the Gallaudet — 
Regional Center. Her assistance and ad- 


vice help us (this institution) to work with — 


the deaf and hearing apes students 
on our own Campus.’ 

Referring to her close working associa- 
tion with the academic support center, : 
the dean of students, and the president 
of the college, Peroni adds, ‘ 


available, and the follow-up is excellent. - 
: Silent week Pane) 
He recalled a recent effort in which she 
was instrumental in arranging for some 
of the faculty here to attend a “silent 
week” retreat in Washington, ‘D.C. 3 Spon-. 


“sored by Gallaudet. This retreat, design- 


ed for new faculty members of the college, — 


‘Whenever ~ ; 
-you need Jean, she makes herself. 


» 
a 


a 


totally immerses and indoctrinates par- 


ticipants into the world of the deaf — 
there is no talking for the entire week. 
“For a hearing person, not talking and. 
not hearing another human voice for a 
week is pretty dramatic.” says Peroni. 
Through Jean Brennan’s efforts, some 
faculty members at Northern Essex were 
allowed to participate in, and to benefit 
from, this unique experience. 

“‘Jean does everything she can to help 


us make contact with the principals at 


Gallaudet College,’ declares Peroni, 
“and, anything that she can do for Nor: 
thern Essex is — just done.” 


Notebook for staff, students with disabilities 


Carnations for caring 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities is initiating a ‘Carnations for 
Caring”’ awards program. 

Each year the OSD will give awards to 
those people (or groups or organizations) 
who have made a special effort to be 
helpful to NECC students with 
disabilities. An award may go to a teacher 
who took a little extra time, or to a custo- 
dian who has been helpful. If you have 
suggestions, stop by the OSD office and 
nominate someone. 

Cookout May 16 

The Social Club’s activities since spring 
break have included a get acquainted din- 
ner at Anton’s Restaurant in Manchester, 
N.H. and a trip to Boston, with stops at 
the New England Aquarium and Quincy 
Market. 

Planned for May 16 is an appreciation 
wrap-up cookout at Mosely Pines Park, 
Newburyport. Anyone interested in join- 
ing the club may see Linda Comeau or 
Peter Flynn, advisers. 

The club is open to all. Its purpose is 
to enhance social skills. Meetings are held 
weekly on Mondays in C101. 

Officers are Kathy McDonald, presi- 
dent; Chuck Hosterman, vice-president; 
Linda Bryant, treasurer; and Jeff Peter- 
son, secretary. 

Ellis attends model UN 

Tom Ellis, hearing impaired student 
and president of the Student Senate, was 
among those attending the Model United 
Nations March 24 — March 28. 


Ellis was on the special be com- 
mittee whose agenda was Refugees, Mid- 
dle East crisis and Democratic 
Kampochca. 

Ellis says he enjoyed meeting students 
from West Point, the University. of 
California, and University of Illinois. 

OSD staff, Russell is director 

Director of the Office for Students with 
Disabilities is Rubin Russell. 

He came to college 15 years agu to be 
a counselor for students with drug pro- 
blems, opening the Drop-In Center which 
helped students with all kinds of personal 
and family difficulties. 

Ten years ago he took over services for 
students with disabilities. During his 
tenure, the OSD has grown to become one 
of the largest support services at any col- 
lege in the Northeast. 

Russell, whose degrees are from Boston 
University, spends his spare time work- 
ing as a board member at a private 
school. 

Comeau is staff assistant, 
counselor, interpreter 

Linda Comeau handles arrangements 
for notetakers and interpreters. She is ac- 
tive also as adviser to the new social club 
started by students with disabilities. She 
has two degrees from Northern Essex, 
one in liberal arts and one in interpreter 
training. She is also a graduate of Salem 
State College. 

Students head for Washington 

A group of students left early Wednes- 

day, April 30, for Washington, D.C. to 


participate in the meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

The annual event at the capital involves 
thousands of people with disabilities from 
all over the United States. Highlights in- 
clude workshops, a job fair, and an ex- 
hibit hall of the latest adaptive equipment 
available. 

Those attending included Richard 
Lawless, Tom Weller, Kathy McDonald, 
Kim Deneumoustier, Chuck Hosterman 
and Ed Fife. Accompanying them was 
Linda Comeau, staff assistant, counselor 
and interpreter; Rubin Russell, director 
of the Office for Students with 
Disabilities; and Russell’s daughter 
Rebecca. 

Equipment available 

OSD has adaptive equipment available 
for those with visual, hearing, learning, 
and manual impairments. Equipment in- 
cludes a Kurzweil reading machine, a 
visual tech machine, variable speed tape 
recorder, voice synthesizers, program- 
mable keyboard, tape recorders, televi- 
sion decoders, telecommunications 
devices (TTYs), audio transmission 
trainer and interpreter head set. 
(Courtesy The Exchange, 

OSD Newsletter) 
Pietzsch is counselor-coordinator 

When the Students with Hearing Im- 
pairments Program (SHIP) was started 
in 1982, Sidney Pietzsch was appointed 
to be the first counselor for hearing- 


impaired students. SHIP has grown from - 


one to 40 students and is the largest such 
program in New England. 

Pietzsch is a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the hearing impaired in 
Washington, D.C. 

Currently she is working with Gover- 
nor Dukakis on an Advisory Committee 
to create the new Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Deaf and Hard-of- 
Hearing. 

Deneumolletian Matta are 
office assistants : 

Kim Deneumoustier and Anna Matta 
are students who work as. office 
assistants. Matta, a gerontology major, 
also works part-time at the New England 
Home for the Aged Deaf. Deneumoustier, 
an accounting student, works as a 
notetaker. 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities employs 12 interpreters. They 
are Sherri Anderson, Debra Carrier, 
Sharon Caserta, Linda Comeau, Frank 
Ferreiro, Ellen Koenig, Diana Mele, Paula 
Miller, Jeri Potter and Joan Wattman. 
OSD also employes 45 notetaker aides. 

Students accepted at Gallaudet 

Two Northern Essex students have 
been accepted by Gallaudet College for 
the fall of 1986. Richard Lawless, who will 
be attending the college in, Washington 
D.C., recently appeared as Mr. Gibb in 
the drama club’s production of ‘Arsenic 
and Old Lace.” Donna Carter also was 
recently notified of her acceptance. 


(Continued on page seventeen) 


‘ WILLIAM HUSTON, director of Interpreter Training program to speak in Texas 
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Student 


National institute for staff and 
organizational development 
conference to be held May 19. 


William Huston, director of the inter- 
preter training program at Northern 


_ Essex Community College, has been in- 


vited to speak at the annual conference 


_ of the National Institute for Staff and 


Organizational Development May 19, in 
Austin, Texas. 

When Huston began as coordinator of 
interpreter training in 1982, he en- 
countered a high drop-out rate among 
students in the program. The spring of 
1985 saw the attrition rate reach a high 
of 57 percent. 

At the conference, Huston will discuss 
the steps taken to counteract the problem 
of high student drop out rate. He has 
developed an innovation abstract called 
“One Holistic Approach to Education.” 
The presentation is designed in a format 
which can be utilized in all areas of cur- 
ricula within an educational setting. 


Format organized to monitor progress 

The format is organized in six sections. 
Before a student enters an academic pro- 
gram, an interview with the coordinator 
is scheduled. At the initial meeting, the 


services 


— Fred Samia photo. 


: Huston to speak in Texas 


‘At the conference, Huston will 
discuss the steps taken to 
counteract the problem of high 
school drop out rate among 
students ...’ 


student learns of the program duration, 
difficulty, and career possibilities upon 
graduation. At the same time, the coor- 
dinator learns of each student’s previous 
academic success and failures, goals and 
areas of interest. 


Substantial increase in retention 

A network of support services is 
available to increase the likelihood of stu- 
dent success. Advisers monitor the pro- 
gress of students, regardless of academic 
standing. 

The result is that there has been a 
substantial increase in retention of first 
and second year students, as well as an 
increase in the number of program 
applicants. 


Peer tutor program 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


The Peer Tutor Program has several 
student tutors available to help students 
with learning disabilities in content area 
courses (subjects other than the basic 
reading, writing and math). 

Tutors work closely with Jan Scheerer, 
academic support center learning 
disabilities counselor, to learn useful 
skills for helping students ‘‘learn dif- 
ferently.’’ For more information, see Pen- 
ny Kelley or Marcia Bentley in C-201, 
Monday through Friday between 8:30 
and 2. 

Co-op serves disabled 

The Cooperative Education and Place- 

ment Office has a wide variety of special- 


ty services for disabled students who are 
looking for part-time or full-time work. 

Placement counselors can help with 
career planning and decision making, 
resume writing, Setar strategies and 
interviewing techniques. 

The staff conducts special workshops 
for disabled students and offers the op- 
portunity to gain valuable real work ex- 
perience through the program. 

Students also have a chance to interact 
with a representative from the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security who networks with leaders of 
state and private organizations specializ- 
‘ng in the placement of disabled people. 
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NECC second choice 
for Garry Lafrenier 


by Greg Drogos 

Garry Lafrenier is a hearing impaired 
student who is currently in his third year 
at NECC. He admits that although he 
lives in Methuen, he had never heard of 
‘Northern Essex until it was mentioned by 
the principal of his high school, Osteen 
School for the Deaf in Vermont. 

“T first took a little test for Gallaudet 
in Washington, D.C. but wasn’t accepted, 
so I made Northern Essex my second 
choice. This school is more easy in 
acceptance.” 


He then received information and an 
application from NECC. They also ask- 
ed him to come in for an interview and 
take an assessment test, neither of which 
he minded. 

He started as a part-time student un- 
til last fall when he switched to full-time. 
Originally in the liberal arts program, he 
found it wasn’t his preference so he swit- 
ched to business managment. 

His current curriculum consists of ac- 
counting, principles of marketing, 
English Composition, and micro- 
economics. 


Original treasurer of Deaf Club 

In 1985, a new cluk called the Deaf 
Club, was coordinated by Sidney 
Pietzsch. Lafrenier was the first 
treasurer, a position he no longer holds. 
“There’s too much pressure with all I 
have to do now,” he said, referring to his 
full-time status and job. 


But Lafrenier still encourages hearing 
impaired students to join the club whose 
president and vice president are Kathy 
Beattie and Tom Ellis. “We haven’t 
started any activities yet,’’ he said, ‘“But 
these things take time to develop.” 


Lafrenier recently began a new job at 
NECC. Previously in the work study pro- 
gram, practicing the office skills of typ- 
ing, filing, and general paperwork, he 
switched to the New England Living 
Program. 

Helping the hearing impaired 

The program, affiliated with NECC, 
provides services that the hearing im- 
paired many need: Diana Mele, coor- 
dinator for services for the hearing im- 
paired, offered Lafrenier the job at the 
end of February in order to help relieve 
some of her responsibilities. 

“T helped her last year and she was im- 
pressed,” he said, “‘I fit well with the 
job.” 


Lafrenier, a part-time worker, performs © 


his duties out of two offices, one in 
Lawrence and one in the Student Center. 
Among his tasks are housing referrals, 
money and banking management, ad- 
vocacy training which teaches people 
about their legal rights, job placement, 


and contacting the Rehabilitation 


Commission. 


What about the future? “I plan to go- 


on_and continue in accounting, but not 
right away. I’m living at home now, but 
I'd like to get a full-time job so I can have 
enough money to get an apartment. 
Maybe if I win the lottery. . ”’ 


Tutor program beneficial 


by Greg Drogos 

“T feel that the peer tutoring program 
is well structured and is to the benefit of 
the students who use it.”’ 

This is just one of the many wonderful 
things students have said about the peer 
tutoring program directed by Penny Kel- 
ly and Marcia Bentley in room C-201. 

The program deals with content area 
tutoring, focusing on specific courses ex- 
cept the basic skills for math, reading, 
and writing which are handled in the labs 
on the second floor of the liberal arts 
building. Currently there are tutors for 
foreign languages, science, shorthand, the 
paralegal program, and sign language. 

Peer tutoring was established by Kel- 
ly in the fall of 1984 with a staff of 13 
tutors who had 27 students. Last fall the 
numbers ballooned to 50 and 155, in- 
cluding two deaf tutors and a 71 year old 
accounting tutor. With the increasing 
numbers, Bentley joined the staff as the 
assistant coordinator this spring. 

To apply to be a tutor, a student need 
only come to C-201 and fill out an applica- 
tion. Then his schedule will be matched 
with that of the tutor to find free time. 
All tutoring is done during schooltime for 
a one hour period up to three periods a 
week. The tutoring takes place either in 
C-201 or an available empty classroom. 

Peer tutoring a serious program 

The program isn’t to be taken lightly. 
All students are to read the ‘‘Riot Act’’ 
which in essence says they must come 


prepared and inform their tutor if they 
are to miss a session. ‘l'wo unannounced 


misses will cause the student to be drop- 
ped from the program. At the end of each 
session, the student and the tutor will fill 
out an evaluation form together. 

The tutors are also carefully screened. 
To be a tutor, one must have had the 
course, and be recommended by the in- 
structor. Then they go through an orien- 
tation where they receive a handbook and 
attend workshops throughout the 
semester. 


‘The program deals with con- 
tent area tutoring, focusing on 
specific courses except the 
basic skills for math, reading 
and writing, which are handled 
in the labs.’ 


The workshops cover topics such as 
final exams, learning disabilities, and lear- 
ning styles. Tutor pay is $4 per hour. 

It should be noted that the tutors are 
not taking the place of the instructor nor 
are they a homework service. Rather, 
they are there to provide assistance, 
guidance, and encouragement. 

Tutors can relate well 

“The tutors we’ve had tend to be very 
sympathetic,’’ Kelly said, ‘‘they’ve gone 
through the course and appreciate the 
student’s problems.” 

The program is twofold, insofar as the 
tutors can get as much out of it as the 
students. It helps them develop con- 
fidence, communication skills, bonds of 
friendship and camaraderie among tutors 
who share common goals and dilemmas. 

They are also helped in the job world. 
One tutor has decided, based on his ex- 
perience, to become a teacher. Another 
was offered a job during title search work 
for arealtor. Others receive outside offers 
for tutoring. 

“It was really everything I expected 
and more,’’ commented a student on a 
tutor evaluation sheet that all students 
who had been in the program at least ten 
hours complete at the end of tne 
semester. “‘I highly recommend to keep 
up the program. I would have only receiv- 
ed a C or D without the help” 


“< 


MEMBERS OF SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE for Elks Foundation Award: (back 


row) Marjorie Goudreault, Eugene O’Neil, (front row) Wendy Johnson and Betty 
Coyne. 


Goudreault, Coyne help 
pick scholarship winners 


Ten Massachusetts students have been 
selected to receive a $2,000 scholarship 
award under the 1985-86 Vocational 
Grant Program, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Elks Foundation. 


The award winners were selected local- 
ly by a scholarship committee made up 
of individuals from educational and 
business settings. 

In order to qualify for the award, 
students must be planning to further 
their education in a vocational-technical 
area in a two-year college. They must also 
receive nominations through their local 
Elks Foundation. 

The scholarship committee bases its 
recommendations on individual motiva- 
tion, financial need, high school grades, 
application preparation and prior awards 
received. 

Committee members are Marjorie 


Counseling 
Briefs 


New service helps cope 


A new community service at the college 
is the North Essex Health Resource 
Center, which offers consultation and 
referral for coping.Hours are every 
Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. or by 
appointment at the counseling office in 
the student center. 

Students may go for help in dealing 
with life’s transitions, stress manage- 
ment, creative problem-solving, goal set- 
ting, assertiveness training, issues of loss, 
relationship issues, parental effec- 
tiveness, increased self-awareness and 
professional development for human ser- 
vice providers. 

For more information, call 374-3790. 


LEEP offers counseling 


service in Lawrence 

The Lawrence Education Employment 
Project is offering a new community ser- 
vice at the Lawrence Public Library, third 
floor. A bilingual counselor from the 
Lawrence Mental Health Center is pre- 
sent Thursday, 6 to 8 p.m., by appoint- 
ment, to discuss adjustment to United 
States culture, life’s problems, family pro- 
blems, relationships, sense of loss, self- 
confidence, understanding yourself and 
future goals. 

Services are confidential. Call 683-4283 
or 683-4259. 


Goudreault, Massachusetts chairperson 
of the Association of Community College 
Trustees, and chairperson of the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Board of 
Trustees; Eugene O’Neil, director of 
economic development for the city of 
Haverhill; Wendy Johnson, president of 
the Uniglobe Whittier Travel Agency; 
and Betty Coyne, director of counseling 
at Northern Essex. 

The $2,000 scholarships will be 
distributed over a two-year period. The 
award winners from Massachusetts are 
Kelly-Ann Hickey of Reading, Alan Lee 
Hubert of Chicopee, Jodie Lynn Hunt of 
Salisbury, Joanne Brook of Greenfield, 
and Denise Dove of Deerfield. 

Also, Daniel Bourgeois of Lowell, 
David John Boyd of Foxboro, Traci 
Hampson of Hudson, Jeffrey Laflamme 
of Taunton and Deborah S. Danie of 
Springfield. 


Personal counseling offered 

Behavioral Science faculty members 
are available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, check at the 
counseling center, room F118, college 
center. 

The counselor’s schedules for appoint- 
ments are Jim Bradley, Tuesday, 11 a.m. 
to noon; Bill O’Rourke, Tuesday, 12 to 1 
p.m.; Paula Strangie, Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 11 a.m. to noon and Tues- 
day, 3 to 4 p.m.; John Whittle, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 9 to 10 a.m. Peter 
Flynn is available as a backup to these 
counselors. 

The schedules listed are flexible. If you 
wish to see a personal counselor at times 
not indicated, please check at the counsel- 
ing office to make other arrangements. 


Faculty offer support, referral 


service 

To learn about preventative measures 
for student grievances, family concerns 
or local law enforcement, and court 
issues, you may see Cindy Crivaro, 
behavioral science teacher. Crivaro is not 
a lawyer, but has earned her master’s 
degree in criminal justice. She has done 
extensive research and would like to be 
helpful to students with legal questions 
and concerns. She may be seen by ap- 
pointment only, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 10 to 11 a.m. 


To talk about parenting, Sandra 
DeVellis, child psychology instructor and 
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AIDS 


‘Less than 10 percent of 
AIDS victims have survived 
more than three years.’ 


Most serious epidemic of modern times 


by Maria Manzi 
Information available at 
Student Health Services 
The Student Health Services Office of- 
fers a variety of material with informa- 
tion for students concerned with main- 
taining healthy bodies. 
Included are fact sheets with updates 


on one of the most serious epidemics of ~ 


modern times — AIDS. First recognized 
as a disease in the United States in 1981, 
cases have been doubling every five-nine 
months. The long incubation period 
makes it unlikely preventive measures 
taken so far will be reflected in falling 
rates within the next few years. 

Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome (AIDS) is a disease which leaves 
a person vulnerable to illnesses that a nor- 
mal immune system could normally beat. 

AIDS not inherited 

AIDS, which is acquired, not inherited, 
destroys the immune system which fights 
disease. Diseases commonly found in peo- 
ple with AIDS are lung infection and a 
rare form of cancer of the skin and lymph 
nodes. 

AIDS cannot be casually transmitted. 
It is mostly transmitted through intimate 
sexual contact, the use of contaminated 


needles or infected blood. Now, because — 


of careful screening of blood donors, it is 
harder to get AIDS from blood 
transfusion. 

High risk people are sexually active 
homosexuals and bisexual men, in- 
travenous drug users, patients transfus- 


-ed with infected blood or blood products, 


steady sexual partners of persons with 
AIDS and hemophiliacs. 
See physician 

Many symptoms of AIDS can be 
similar to those related to other illnesses. 
Persistent fevers, night sweats, severe 
fatigue, unexplained weight loss, swollen 
glands, persistent cough, shortness of 
breath, skin rashes and recurrent diarrhea 
all require a check with a physician. 

Treatment includes antiviral drugs. 
Those with sarcoma (skin cancer) are be- 
ing treated with interferon, a virus 
fighting protein. Other treatment in- 
cludes radiation and surgery. At this 
time, no treatment has been found 
capable of restoring the immune system 
to normal function. Less than 10 percent 
of AIDS victims have survived more than 
three years. 

How can AIDS be prevented? 

e Avoid contact with persons diagnos- 
ed with AIDS. 

e Avoid having sexual relations with 
multiple partners who may be in the Ae 
risk group. 

¢ Members of the high oe group 
should not donate blood. 

¢ All donated blood should be tested 
to ensure it is not infected by AIDS. 

e Never use intravenous drugs unless 
ordered by your physician. If you must, 
do not share needles with others, and be 
sure needles and syringes are ste’ 


e Avoid sexual contact with those who 7 


abuse intravenous drugs. - 


More cases than we can count 


The April 28 Boston Globe published 
an editorial calling attention to the fact 
that the acutal number of victims of 
AIDS is much higher than that reported 
by the Centers for Disease Control. 

The Globe said that in April the CDC 
was still reporting Massachusetts had 
878 cases of AIDS,. but the 
Massachusetts registry listed 486, 108 
more than the federal count. In New York 
City, the total was 5,925 but still listed 


co-director of a day care center, is 
available Monday, 8:30 to 9 and 10-11 
a.m.; Wednesday, 8:30 to 9 and 10 to 11 
a.m., Thursday, 8 to 9 a.m. and Friday, 
8:30 to 9 a.m. in room C370. 

DeVellis is a single parent. She enjoys 
sharing experiences with other parents. 
She is also available for counseling and 
support parenting problems. 


Career workshops continue 

The series of workshops for making 
career decisions continues. The schedule 
is: Wednesday, May 7 and 14, 2to 4 p.m; 
Thursday, May 22 and 29, 2 to 4 p.m. 


The workshops are presented by M.J. 
Pernaa, coordinator of career develop- 
ment. To sign up, call 374-3790 or visit 
the counseling center, student center. 


Continuing ed counseling 

Career counseling for the division of 
continuing education students is 
available with John Scuto who may be 
seen on a drop-in basis at the continuing 
‘education office, applied science building, 
Wednesdays from 6 to 6:45 p.m. 

Counseling is also available for DCE 
students by appointment evenings in the 
counseling office, student center. 


Coyne thanks 
faculty volunteers 
Eight dedicated faculty members 


by the CDC as 5,796. : 

The mismatch of these two states im- 
plies the United States has many 
thousands more AIDS cases than those 
cited in current news stories. 


Also a large number of victims are 
unreported, in an effort to protect pa- 
tients from stigma or because of incorrect, ~ 
diagnosis. Estimates are that 10 percent 
of AIDS cases may not be on the books. 


deserve a tribute for donating personal 
advising and referral services for 
students through the counseling depart- 
ment for the past four years. 

Jim Bradley, Peter Flynn, Bill 
O’ Rourke, Paula Strangie, John Whittle, 
and Duane Windemiller have provided 
personal counseling and crisis 
intervention. 


Cindy Crivaro has offered direction to 
students for legal issues, questions and 
referrals with specialization in student 
rights on and off campus, preventive 
measures for student grievances, family 
issues, local law enforcement and court 
issues. 


Sandra DeVellis has consulted with 
students on parenting-pride and problems 
as the theme of her area of expertise as 
a single parent, instructor in child 
psychology and co-director for 15 years 
of a pre-school program. 


These faculty groups are to be com- 
mended for their commitment, reliability 
and conscientious follow through for 
students in need of counseling and refer- 
ral. They have understood that direct ser- 
vice to students is a key retention 
measure. They have advocated for per- 
sonal counselors. 


Signed 
Betty Coyne, director of counseling 


Student services | 
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Transfer time is now 


Now is the time to apply for transfer 
to four-year colleges for September 1986. 

In March, Betty Coyne, director of 
counseling, visited local state colleges 
where a majority of Northern Essex 
students transfer. She secured informa- 
tion at Salem State College, Lowell 
University, and the University of 
Massachusetts/Amherst. 


The purpose of the meetings was to get 
unofficial transfer results for students in 
March instead of June. Please consult the 


counseling office for your transfer admis- 
sion status at the schools listed above. 

Preferential treatment is given to 
Northern Essex students whose applica- 
tions are processed through these 
meetings. 

Any student with questions about 
transfer procedure, academic re- 
quirements or anything about these col- 
leges, should contact Coyne at room 118, 
student center, Monday through Friday, 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The phone number 
is 374-3790. 


What to do about sunburn 


A sunburn is caused by overexposure 


to ultraviolet rays, causing damage to the 


tissues of the skin. The nerves become in- 
flamed, causing pain, and the small blood 
vessels become injured, causing redness, 
swelling and leakage of plasma which 
results in blister formation. Healing 
should occur in 2 — 3 days. 


If you have become sunburned: 
e Avoid any further exposure to the 


sun 


- © If your eyes are affected, contact 
your doctor. 
_ © Keep the sunburned area cool. Do 


not apply ice since this may result in 
frostbite. 


_ For answers to questions you may be 


at 


asking, call the Crisis Pregnancy Center 


23 at 873-5700. The center provides free 
_ pregnancy tests, educational guidance, 
_ shelter homes, community resource infor- 


_ mation, maternity clothes and layettes, 
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e Aspirin is extremely effective in 
relieving the inflammation and pain and 
should be used unless your doctor in- 
structs you to the contrary. 

e If blisters break, thoroughly wash 
the area twice daily with soap and water, 
and cover with sterile gauze to prevent. 
infection. 

e Application of a cream (Noxema, 
Nivea, etc.) will help keep the skin moist. 

e Itisimportant to drink lots of water 
during the acute period of sunburn. 

e Ifthe burn gets infected contact the 
school physician or your private doctor. 

The Health Service is open Monday — 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. in the Col- 
lege Center, Room F135, ext. 3879. 


_ Pregnancy center provides free tests 


medical referral, help with job placement, 
adoption information and transportation 
if needed. Help is free. The address is 6 
Cherry Street, Haverhill. All services are 
confidential. 


MEL SILBERBERG, director of the Center for Business and Industry. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


Dial ‘O’ To Locate Nurse For Emergencies 


DOCTOR’S HOURS 
Wednesday, 10:00 — 11:30 a.m. 


WALK-IN SERVICE 
Monday — Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


sgeew 


ABBOTT RICE, Director of Coop. 


: 
. 
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Co-op has job fair 


by Philip Corey 


Northern Essex hosted a job fair April 
30 in the liberal arts building. The occa- 
sion marked a change, as job fairs have 
traditionally been at the student center. 

A $15 registration fee allowed 
employers access to table space, a sign 
identifying the business, resume referral 
service, and contact with prospective 
employees. 

While the fair was geared toward 
developing connections between Nor- 
thern Essex students and area employers, 
the public was welcomed. 

The majority of the recruiters was in- 
terested in hiring candidates seeking full- 
time employment when they graduate in 
June. 

Director of the fair was Dr. Abbott 
Rice. 

Employers represented at the fair in- 
cluded City Hall Of Haverhill, 
Grossman’s, C.W.T., New England 
Deaconess Hospital, Volt Temporary Ser- 
vices, Office Specialists, Docktor Pet 
Center, Army National Guard, The 
Psychological Center, Human Service Op- 
tions, Chemlawn, Parkland Medical 
Center, Polaris, Emerson Professions, 
Inc., Epsilon, Electronic Products, First 
New Hampshire Bank, The Plus Com- 
pany, TAC/TEMPS, Nursing Services 
Homecare, Inc., Staff Associates, Con- 
sultants & Designer, Academy Manor 
Nursing Home, Compugraphic Corpora- 
tion, John Hancock Insurance Company, 
U.B.S., C.V.S., V.A. Medical Center, First 
Security Services Corporation, First Tem- 


CENTER FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Mel Silberberg — Director 

Lawrence M. Douglas — Coordinator Vocational Programs 
Helene Plamondon — Curriculum Specialist 

Sandra Roberts — Outreach Recruitment Counselor 


The newly organized Center for Business and Industry is the primary vehi- 
cle for linking the college with area businesses and industry. The Center is | 
located within the Division of Continuing Education and Community Ser- ° 


poraries, Suburban Skills, Inc., Aetna 
Life & Casualty, Ana Jacques Hospital, 
Contract Services, Appolo Design Ser- 
vices, Home Health Visiting Nurse Ser- 
vices of Northern Essex, Pandick 
Technologies, R & M Bradley, Raytheon, 
Denny’s and Friendly’s. 
Positions varied 

Positions available included those for 
bank tellers, salespersons, electronic 
assemblers and processers, home health 
aides, registered and licensed practical 
nurses, key operators, copy machine 
operators, secretaries, word processors, 
clerks, accountants, receptionists, pro- 
grammers, bookkeepers, office managers, 
respiratory therapists, store managers, 
counselors and security guards. 


Counseling services offered 
by LEEP 


Northern Essex Community College 
has instituted counseling services at its 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
gram (LEEP), in a cooperative venture 
between the Lawrence Mental Health 
Center and the North Essex Health 
Resource Center. 

LEEP students can make appoint- 
ments at the LEEP center in the 
Lawrence Public Library. A bilingual 
counselor from the Lawrence Mental 
Health Center will be available to discuss 
problems. 

In addition to every-day problems, ad- 
justing to the United States and setting 
future goals will be subjects for discus- 
sion. Offered at 6 p.m., Thursday. These 
services are confidential and free. 


vices, but works closely with the academic divisions of the college, and is 
responsible for the design and delivery of a wide variety of quality training 
programs to meet specific regional labor markets needs. In addition to 


business/industry training courses, programs and contracts, the Center is 
involved in a number of specific grant responsibilities that impact upon the 
private sector needs of the Merrimack Valley. 

The Center is a prototype for the promotion and development of 
cooperative ventures between community colleges and industry. Through 
the Center, the college is able to contribute effectively and directly to the 


economic vitality of the region. 


For more information on what the Center for Business and Industry can 
do for you or your company, contact Mel Silberberg, Director, at (617) 


374-3811. 
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Women’s studies marks tenth anniversary 


by Kerrie Despres 

The New England Women’s Studies 
Association held its Tenth Anniversary 
conference at Northern Essex Saturday, 
April 12. The all-day meeting dealt with 
topics ranging from women’s health to 
women’s literature to women in politics 
and women in business. 

The workshop I attended was ‘‘Women 
and Economic Development,”’ hosted by 
Linda Morkeski, founder and president of 
North Shore Women in Business; Kristin 
Sawyer, president of the Sawyer Com- 
pany; and Ramsey Burton of the 
Haverhill YWCA. The focus of the discus- 
sion was on women who have entered or 
are re-entering the job market and the 
challenges they must face. 

Morkeski tells about support services 

Morkeski explained that North Shore 
Women in Business helps women learn 
about business resources, how to do 
business with each other and how to 
receive support from other women. 

She pointed out that in entering the job 
market, the woman should not be depen- 
dent on the system to work for her own 
benefit, because the system is run by 
white males. Women should ask 
themselves, ‘‘What do econmic develop- 
ment and policy do for women?’’ 

While economic development deals 
with tax incentives, public and private 
jobs and job training, women should 
“think about it in terms of job creation” 
Morkeski said. 

The NSWB provides a structure for 
women to get off welfare and start their 
own businesses if they have the creativi- 
ty and ambition. The organization has 
over 200 members and 80 percent own 
their own business. 

She said women should develop 
awareness in four areas: first, an 
awareness of the economic system — if 


CAROL BISTRONG, part-time staff, 
public information office. 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


Fashion House 4 


Designer Dresses, Sportswear & Accessories 


AUDREY and JOHN R. DIMITRY chat with Priscilla Bellairs, chairman of the c 
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ference for New England Women’s Studies Association held at Northern Essex Com- 


munity College April 12. 


it can or cannot work for them; second, 
an awareness of the future; third, an 
awareness of the need for participation in 
the economic policies of their area; and 
fourth, an awareness of the benefit of get- 
ting on boards to have a voice in impor- 
tand decisions. 

Morkeski concluded that “‘The rest of 
our lives and our daughters’ lives depend 
on our getting involved in economic 
development.”’ 

Sawyer presents some startling 
statistics 

Kristin Sawyer presented some startl- 
ing statistics. She told us that between 
1973 and 1983, three-fifths of the 14 
million white collar workers were women. 

Last month, 78 percent of the white col- 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


lar workers were women. Of these, full 
time working women between the ages of 
25 and 64 with four years of college had 
an average income equal to that of a male 
with one year of high school. 

‘“‘Women make 64 cents to every dollar 
men do,”’ Sawyer said. A major reason for 
this is that women have children, she 
said. Fewer than half of the women who 
hold high. management positions are hav- 
ing children. 

Sixty percent of working mothers don’t 
have any maternity leave. They are fac- 
ed with losing their jobs or putting their 
children in day care centers. 

Sawyer said, ‘‘By law, a woman can’t 
be fired for being pregnant, but this 
doesn’t protect her in keeping her job if 


she takes a maternity leave.” She said 
their are bills pending for maternity leave 
with pay. 

Some companies have become aware of 
the need for day care facilities and have 
opened over 2,000 of them in the past 
decade. ; 

Sawyer added that ‘‘Many women are 
segregated into the pink collar ghettos of 
corporations. While some married women 
have job parity with single men, most 
married women make half what married 
men do.” ' 

Burton tells how displaced 
homemakers re-enter the work force. 

Burton, from the Career and Personnel 
Development Services at the Haverhill 
YWCA, spoke of displaced homemakers 
who are re-entering the work force. They 
are usually women who are in need of a 
job because of a divorce, death of a 
spouse, separation or loss of public 
assistance. Some are single parent heads 
of households, under-employed or 
unemployed. 

Her service offers pre-employment and 
life planning, financial management and 
emotional support. 

Burton said she has found that many 
women have a lack of direction as they 
move from being homemakers to re- 
entering the work force. “Often a woman 
is in acrisis situation and needs to get a 
job,” she said. Ps 

She said she has found the training pro- 
grams ‘‘sometime lead nowhere if the 
market place is flooded with people hav- 
ing that skill. The program at the YWCA 
offers the chance to identify and achieve 
realistic career goals.” __ 

She said one of the skills to_be learned 
is presenting oneself professionally. 

All three women showed us we can con- 
trol our destinies and should think 
seriously about them because no one will 
do it for us. They also showed us that the © 
time to do it is now. oe 


Public information office continues 


Responsibilities spread throughout potpourri of college staff 


Patricia Gray has resigned her position 
as director of public information to accept 
a position with Coopers and Lybrand, a 
prominent Boston firm. 

Until her position can be filled, the col- 
lege will make every effort to ensure the 
needs of the college and community will 
continue to be served, according to Mary 
Wilson, assistant to the president. 

Carol Bistrong, extension 3862, will 
work at the information office two days 
a week. She will prepare news release 
materials, feature stories, and the com- 
mencement package. She will also be con- 
tact person for NECCUM and other agen- 
cies. She will be assisted by Glen Bergen- 
dahl, student intern. 

Ernestine Greenslade will serve as half- 
time staff associate for alumni relations. 


368-Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
372-3085 


HOURS: 
MON.-SAT. 10-5 
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Charles Skinner, extension 2659, will 
oversee in-house research components of 
marketing and direct mail. He will work 
on particular material related to the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject and the Center for Business and In- 
dustry. He also will provide coordination 
of photographic coverage of college 
events. 

Shelia Krim, extension 3954, will 
assume responsibility for day-to-day 
liaison with public relations agencies, co- 
direct Title III, activity 9, and have full 
responsiblity for Report NECC. 

Wanger Associates, as part of its con- 
tract, will assist as appropriate. 

Wilson says it would be helpful if 
anyone with ideas to be promoted in cam- 
pus and area publications, notify her or 
Bistrong. 


ITALIAN 


DINNER 
FOR TWO 


Meals & Sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
‘til midnight 


NECC _ students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
only Sunday — Thursday 


MR. MIKE’S 


1149 Main St., Haverhill, MA. 


8.95 


$ 
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BETTY VENTURA, newly appointed 
public information secretary. 
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Russo wins big 


Former Observer editor cited for work 


Carl Russo, former photo editor for the Observer 
| and currently photographer for the Andover 
Townsman, was awarded a plaque by the 
Massachusetts Press Association for the top photo 

in the personality class at the association’s annual 
newspaper contest last month. He also received 
| honorable mention in the sports category. 
| The top photo was taken at a peace vigil in front 
of Andover’s old town hall last summer. It pictures 
a boy whose face is illuminated by a candle. The 
sports photo shows a catcher questioning an um- 
pire’s call at an Andover Pony League game. 
Over 150 entries were submitted to this year’s 
contest. Judges were the Connecticut Editorial 
Association and the Suffolk University Department 
of Journalism. — 
Awards were presented last month at the annual 
_ meeting and awards dinner at the Wellesley Tread- 
- way Inn. | 
__ Russo, 26, a Methuen resident, is a 1983 graduate 
Northern Essex, where he received a liberal arts 
degree. 
He is a member of the National Press 
Photographers Association and the Lawrence 
Camera Club. ) 


me a yee PEACE VIGIL. — Carl Russo photo. 
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Essay awards 
English department presents essay awards 


The English Department _ , 
presented awards to essay con- __ 
test winners in the Top Notch 
Theatre April 30 

Those receiving distinguish- 
ed awards were presented dic- 
tionaries. The students includ- 
ed Laura Briggs, John Collopy, 
Marc Creamer, Barbara 
Gedicks, Catherine Goulet, 
Paul Johnston, Patricia Mar- 
tino, Lisa Nolan, Charles 
Pouliot, Laurie Stewart and 
Deborah Shannon. 

Other award winners were 
Jennifer Arseneau, Debbie 
Brunault, Charlie Hawes, 
Christopher Johnson, Merle 
McLeod, Anne-Marie Shields, 
Cheryl Taylor, Paul Teague, 
Tracy Deveau and Christine 
Cole. 
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CHARLES POULIOT, Barbara Gedicks, Deborah Shannon, Paul Johnston, Catherine Goulet, Lisa Nolan, Patricia Martino 


and Debbie Brunault. 


Editor’s -note: “Successful and Unsuccessful 
Women” by Barbara Gedicks was one of the winners 
in the essay awards competition sponsored by the 
English Department. — 

The evaulation of a person’s life as successful or 
unsuccessful is dependent upon the definition one 
would assign to those words. Many people equate suc- 


cess with that which is attained in life; whether it is 


financial security or comfort, the abundance of 
_ things, or fame. There are, however, several qualities 
which this writer would consider to appropriately 
describe a successful woman in either the 19th or 20th 
century. The first quality would be an attitude about 
life which is enthusiastic, and yet sensitive and. com- 
passionate. Secondly, she should be resourceful and 
her life should have a purpose. Thirdly, she should 
be honest with herself, or realistic. Last of all, she 
shold possess the ability to be flexible and willing to 
mature. 
She listened to her instincts 

The most obviously successful woman of those to 
be. considered ‘is Georgia O’Keefe, as she was 
presented in the film ‘‘Georgia O’Keefe.’’ Her per- 
sonality, as well as her great works of art, were 
distinctive. She rejected the European art style, and 
listened to her instincts. She said that she painted 
shapes she saw in her head. Because she did this, she 
was able to fill space in a beautiful way with shapes 
and colors she enjoyed. Her work was sensitive, en- 
thusiastic and daring. 

Unafraid to attempt new ventures, she travelled 
West as a young teacher in the early 1900’s. A 
resourceful, purposeful person, she painted what she 
saw, as she saw it. She re-evaulated her life at one 
point and painted only to please herself, using char- 
coal or black paints. This was the beginning of her 
fame, though, because the work she produced in this 
time later brought her recognition as one of America’s 
great artists. She eventually married the famous 
photographer Alfred Steinglitz, but maintained her 
own identity and style. 

Steinglitz had displayed her paintings in his own 
gallery, and was responsible for publicizing her ar- 
tistry in New York. Georgia was candid about her 
strengths and weaknesses, and I presume this quali- 
ty was lifelong. She made the best of city life, pain- 
ting magnificent views of New York City as she view- 
ed it. She lived in Lake George, New York, too, but 
greatly preferred the hills of New Mexico, where she 
lived permanently after her husband's death. At the 
age of 90, in the film, she displayed a purposeful stride 
over the hillsides, and attested to twelve hours daily 
painting sessions. She died in Sante Fe on March 6, 
1986. Much more could be said about Georgia 
O’Keefe, but her work says it for her. 

‘Glass Menagerie Amanda, Laura unsuccessful’ 

Also to be considered are the two women portrayed 
in Tennessee Wiliams’ play, ‘‘The Glass Menagerie”, 
Amanda, the mother, and Laura, her daughter. I 
regard both to be unsuccessful women. Although 
Amanda had the potential for success, she made the 
critically poor choice of a husband. He later abandon- 
ed her, and she lived in poverty as a result. This was 
unfortunate, but it is this writer’s opinion that she 
never tried to rise above her situation when it became 


obvious that her husband’s absence was a permanent 
situation. 

There were depression years, and difficult times in 
which to live, but a person’s attitude affects the 
future. Amanda nagged her son Tom, whined a lot, 
and generally bemoaned her fate. She was unrealistic 


* about the finality of her husband’s absence, as 


evidenced by his prominently displayed picture. She 
should have been emotionally mature enough to 


redirect her life, and that of her children. Her lack 


of resourcefulness is discernible as she apparently did 
not draw on old ties from her years of popularity, but 
chose instead to dwell on thoughts of past beaus and 
blood lines. Her purpose in life became simply that 
of survival. 

Laura probably never had a chance to be successful 
in life, due primarily to her mother’s unrealistic at- 
titude. Amanda neglected to help Laura develop a 
healthy self esteem at the time she needed it most. 
Financial inability to properly care for her physical 
disability left Laura with an obvious problem, which 
separated her from her peers. 

She lacked the ability to relate well to others, and 
interacted only when some kind soul took time to 
draw her out. Her visitor, Jim O’Connor, did a superb 
job of getting Laura to express herself, but that took 
a lot of time and kindness. Laura was not at all 
resourceful, she was inflexible, and deathly afraid of 
new situations. Her attitude was entirely submissive. 
She had no purpose in life, and the only enjoyment 
she experienced was derived from watching other safe 


things such as gardens, museums, bird-houses, and 


her bits of glass. Jim tried to gently help her reach 
out of her little world when he said, ‘‘You think of 
yourself as the only one — look around you” 
(Williams 1013). It would seem that Laura was not 
only physically crippled, but emotionally disabled as 
well. 

Kristine of ‘Doll’s House’ excludes courage 

Yet another melodrama, Henrik Ibsen’s ‘‘A Doll’s 
House,” relates the story of two women whose lives 
differed greatly. Nora married well to the promising 
lawyer she loved, Torvald Helmer. Although their ear- 
ly years together required scrimping and hard work, 
success had just been attained as Torvald was 
selected for a promising, only job. Kristine Linde mar- 
ried someone she didn’t love for the promise of securi- 
ty for herself and her aging parents, which did not 
come to fruition. 

When Kristine came to visit her old friend, Nora, 
she was a recent widow with no purpose for living. 
Always sacrificing for others, she had cared for hus- 
band and parents in their illnesses. She was in great 
financial need, and was willing and flexible in her 
desire for employment. Her admirable spirit and 
resilience prompted her to attempt new things in the 
acceptance of Torvald’s office position. She seems 
realistic about her situation, and displays refreshing 
candor for a 19th century lady in her ‘“‘let’s talk’ 


responses. She advised Nora to be honest with Tor- 
vald, and was a compassionate, caring friend in the 
midst of difficulty. Willing to fall in love again, and 
to rebuild her life with Krogsad in spite of his past 
mistakes, shed exudes the courage and enthusiasm 
of a successful woman. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


Nora’ 
foundation 


Nora is characterized as faithful to her husband: ail es 


children, considerate of others, and fun loving to 
young and old alike. She seems to be enthusiastic and _ 
delightful. However, it is evident that she is quite 
unrealistic as she awaits ‘‘the wonderful.” This was 
her phrase for the child-like expectation of her hus- _ 
band’s response to her earlier impulsive, but — 
fraudulent, gesture of providing money for a 
necessary trip. He did not ‘“‘rise up and call her bless- 
ed,” but rather became very angry. All the years that 
she kept her secret, she believed he would be very _ 
grateful to her for her gift. It seems that she has lack- 
ed the ability to assess her role and purpose in life... 
When her husband disappointed her, she reacted as 

a disobedient, defiant child, rather than defend her 
position and stand firm in her conviction. Her shallow. 
thinking processes left. her withant fanndatia- —t -— 
shaken severely by events in her life. 

It is this writer's opinion that a crisis will — 
precipitate the revelation of a person’s true status, 
and that. Nora is unsuccessful as a result of her 
responses. First of all, she reacted hastily in her deci- - 
sion to leave her husband and children. Secondly, she 
did neglect her responsiblity to her children. Even 
though she was not their primary care-giver, she was 
their mother, and that involves a great deal for them 
emotionally. 

I’m not convinced she had to leave her family to 
find out who she was. Her emotional outburst shok 
Torvald considerably. he said, “I forgive you, for it’s 
such a beautiful proof of how much you love me, and 
“‘we’ll share the burden”’ of guilt. Of course, some 
of the other things he told Nora showed his own 
shallow perception of her worth, but to a certain ex- 
tent, she was responsible for how he viewed her. I 
believe he was shaken enough to have potential for 
growth from that point. Had Nora been resourceful. - 
enough, she would have accepted his ‘‘I have it in me 
to change’’, and begun the building of a better rela- 
tionship. Nora may have succeeded in emancipating 
herself from her husband, but she failed to realize that 
she could have accomplished her independence i ina 
much less destructive way. 

Dr. Ed Doll, a noted figure in the development of 


_ equal rights for people with handicaps, has said that 


“All of life is becoming.” 


To give up in the face of defeat is subtracting from 
life, a destructive quality which I consider as con- 
tributing to an unsuccessful life. I consider Georgia 
O’Keefe and Kristine Linde to be builders, and Aman- 
da, Laura and Nora to be remnants of what could 
have been. 


. 
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by James Drew 


It is early May now and one of the 

busiest times of year for sports fans in 
Boston. 
We are all following the Celtics right 
now as we are hoping the Celtics can get 
the National Basketbail Championship 
back. 

Of course the Boston Bruins were 


swept out of the National Hockey League 


playoffs in three straight games by the 


Montreal Canadians. It was the third 


straight year the Canadians knocked out 
the highly regarded Boston Bruins in the 
‘first round. Some changes are definitely 
needed on the hockey club, so let’s go 
Harry Sinden and ‘‘smarten up.” 


__ The Boston Red Sox baseball club is off ~~ 
to a mediocre start. The Bo-Sox have 


been slowed by their bats. Don Baylor 
seems to be the only Boston player hit- 
ting the ball well. But the starting pit- 


ching has been good with Roger Clemens 
and Al Nipper both have earned run 
averages under two. 


Kudos to Merrimack College soph- 
omore hockey star Jimmy Vesly who was 
named first team all-American. 


It also seems that former Billerica 
hockey and baseball star Tommy Glavine 
will be called up to the Atlanta Braves. 

It’s good news for the Northern Essex 
soccer team as it appears star goalie 
Steven Fallon has decided to return for 
the fall semester of 1986. He was plann- 
ing to transfer but he has made last 
minute change of plans and will be back 
with the Knights in goal. 

By the way, happy birthday to old 
Bruins coach (Don ‘Grapes’ Cherry) who 
is 50, and happy birthday to soccer player 
Paul Vitagliano. 


Tampa Bay selects Bo Jackson 


by Gregg Caristinos © 
Bo Jackson gets top rating 

In this year’s draft, everybody was 
talking about Bo Jackson, University of 
Auburn’s running back. Experts say 
there hasn’t been a running back who has 
come out of college with the talent 
Jackson has since O.J. Simpson came out 
of the University of Southern California. 

Each year they rate the players leaving 
college by using different drills for dif- 
ferent positions. Each drill is based on a 
scale of one to five, five being the best. 


- At the end of the drills, the scores are 


added up to give the scouts an idea of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the players. 
Jackson had the highest rating of any 
player — 19.7. 
Tampa Bay gets first pick 

- Tampa Bay had the first pick in this 
year’s draft and surprised no one when 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle announced 
the choice was Bo Jackson. The second 
pick was owned by Atlanta, and they 
selected all-American nose tackle Tony 
Casillias from University of Oklahoma. 
‘ Casillias won the Lombard award for best 
lineman in college football and he should 
help stabilize Atlanta’s defense. 


Houston with third pick, selected Pur- 
due University quarterback Jim Everett, 
probably the best quarterback in the 
draft. He should give Warren Moon com- 
petition for the starting job in Houston. 
To round out the top four picks in this 
year’s draft, the Colts selected defense 
end John Hand. 

Patriots 

On the local side, the New England 
Patriots had a very good draft day. In the 
first round, they shocked everyone by 
selecting running back Reggie Dupard 
out of SMU instead of home town 
favorite Mike Ruth, tackle, of Boston Col- 
lege. Early in the second round the 
Patriots had another pick and they made 
the Boston fans happy by selecting Ruth 
who said, ‘‘It will be great to stay in 
Boston. I have made alot of friends here 
and the Patriots have a _ great 
organization.” 

They also drafted Scot Gieselman, a 
tight end out of Boston College. He 
should be an impact player right away for 


‘ the Patriots since Lin Dawson is on the 


disabled list with a bad knee. 
With these choices, the Patriots may 
make the Super Bowl again. 


NECC sponsors rafting trip 


Northern Essex Community College is 
sponsoring a whitewater rafting trip on 
the Dead River the’ weekend of May 
24-26. 

Starting near Bingham, Maine, the 
Dead offers the most exciting whitewater 
in New England, with 16 miles of nearly 
continuous Class IV-V rapids. Since it is 
dam controlled, rafting can be done only 
two days each year, usually Memorial 
Day and one day the week before. 

The actual raft trip will be Monday, but 
in order to get a feel for the area, the 
group will depart on Saturday, camp by 
Lake Moxie, and spend a leisurely Sun- 
day canoeing, hiking, or wildlife 


watching. 

The cost of the entire three day trip is 
$146, which includes transportation, food, 
camping equipment and fees, raft trip 
with licensed guides, and all rafting 
equipment except wet suit, which can be 
rented from the rafting company. 
Minimum age is 12 years and you must 
be able to swim; however, no other ex- 
perience is necessary. : 


Register early because the Dead is 
usually sold out well in advance. For more 
information, call Nancy Brown in the 
Continuing Education and Community 
Service office at 617-374-3809. 


by Greg Drogos 

The NECC Lady Knights managed to 
sneak into the sixth and final spot of the 
Region XXI Tournament with an 18-6 
record. They will play the number one 
seed, Mitchell, in the first round. Mit- 
chell’s star pitcher boasts an ERA of 
0.72. 

The team is also hoping to get into the 
state tournament. However, with the 
schedule completed, they must sit back 
and wait to see the results of this week’s 
action. 

The Lady Knights went 6-1 over their 
last seven games. Although their overall 
record was impressive, it was their 
Regional XXI record of 9-4 that lowered 
them in the standings. 

NECC does boast the region’s leading 
hitter in Deb Bannon, who was hitting 
.600, along with one home run and 27 
RBI. Also leading the team were Tracy 
Johnson (.508, 1, 34), Denise Comeau 
(.450, 1, 26) and Lisa Donovan (.446, 1, 
10). 

The pitching leader was Sharon Cullins 
who was 11-2 with a 2.48 ERA. Cullins 
was ranked sixth regionally. Also on the 
staff was Maureen McCarthy who posted 
a 1-4 record with a 4.04 ERA. 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Knights won their final four games 
to cap off what coach Mike Rowinski says 
‘“‘was an outstanding year.” 

The second game saw Northern Essex 
score six first-inning runs, including Scott 
Roger’s 2-run home run, enroute to vic- 
tory. John Motta was the winner. 

The game on April 28 saw the Knights 
stage a last inning comeback against 
Becker Junior College. Down by three in 
the bottom of the seventh, La Montage 
stroked a bases loaded single to score 
two. Then Weeks hit a sacrifice fly to tie 
it up. 


by Greg Caristinos 

Heading into this year’s NBA playoffs, 
the Boston Celtics were heavy favorites 
to regain the world championship for the 
sixteenth time in their history. As they 
finished with the league’s best record of 
67 - 15, people were saying this was the 
best Celtics team of all time. Larry Bird 
and company were out to show everyone 
their domination of the regular season: 
was no mistake. They would open up the 
playoffs against Michael Jordan and the 
Chicago Bulls. 

The Bulls came to Boston for the first 
two games of this three-out-of-five series. 
Boston only lost one game at home all 
year, but Jordan tried to change that, tak- 
ing off in Boston and scoring a game high 
of 50 points. 

Bird put it best when he said, ‘One 
player is not going to beat this team. It 
will take a total team effort for them to 
beat us.” He was right. The Celtics took 
the first game 123 - 104. 

To double overtime 

Game two was an even bigger surprise. 
The Bulls took the Celtics to double over- 
time before the Celtics could put them 
away. Again Jordan was the story, scor- 
ing an NBA playoff record 64 points, 
beating Wilt Chamberlain’s old record of 
60 points. “Jordan was awesome to watch 
today. He did everything they wanted 
him to do and then some. He is an incredi- 
ble player.”” K.C. Jones, Celtics head 
coach, claimed. Although the result was 
another Celtic victory 135 - 131, you 
couldn’t help appreciate the kind of effort 
Jordan has made for his team. 

Bulls come out flat 

The Celtics travelled to unfriendly 
Chicago for the third game where they 
were in a position to sweep the Bulls right 
out of the playoffs like everyone thought 
they would. The Bulls came out flat and 
the Celtics jumped out to a 10 - 2 lead. 
It seemed the Bulls lost most of their 
steam after losing game two in double 
overtime. The Celtics were not pressured 
at all by Chicago, cruising to a 122 - 104 
victory and a sweep over the Chicago 
Bulls. 

It was a frustrating night for Chicago. 
They just couldn’t get anything going 


Lady Knights in tourney 


On April 27, the Knights took both 
games of a double-header from North 
Shore, 12-7 and 16-6. The winning pitcher 
in the first game was Chris De Cesare 
with relief help from Darren La Montage. 
Glen McIntosh and Don Weeks both hit 
3-run homers to bring the Knights back 
from a 4-0 standing. 


‘David Dresher keyed the vic- 
tory with a pair of 2-run 
singles. Scott Durand went the 
distance for the win.’ 


In the bottom of the 10th, NECC 
manufactured a run when De Cesare 
walked, stole second, advanced to third 
on a sacrifice, and scored on a passed ball. 

Finishing strong 

The Knights wrapped up the regular 
season with a 7-5 victory over Springfield 
Tech. David Dresher keyed the victory 
with a pair of 2-run singles. Scott Durand 
went the distance for the win. 

The Knights, who started 2-4, went 
12-1, including nine straight wins, the rest 
of the way of qualify for the State Tour- 
nament. They will play Holyoke in the 
first round. 

The team leaders in batting were McIn- 
tosh (.447), La Montage (.428), Dresher 
(.404), and Tom Blair (.357). The pitching 
leaders were Motta (4-0), De Cesare, and 
Durand (both 4-1). 

Rowinski is also excited about the pro- 
spects for next year. ““We’re a young 
team,” he said, evidenced by the fact that 
only two members are sophomores, 
neither of which is among the team 
leaders. 


Celtics are heavy favorites 


against the Celtics. Chicago Stan Albeck 
was rejected and Michael Jordan fouled 
out with only 17 points. 


Year of the underdog 

This is the year of the underdog, the 
Cinderellas. With the New York Rangers, 
Toronto Maple Leafs, Hartford Whalers, 
St. Louis Blues, and Calgary Flames still 
around, one might have to wonder what 
is going on. 

The big surprise though has to be the 
New York Rangers, who have already 
clinched a berth in the final four by 
beating the favorite Philadelphia Flyers 
in five games. Also they recently made 
the Washington Capitals their victims by 
beating them in six games to capture the 
Patrick Division title. 

The Rangers are in this position 
because of the tremedous goal tending of 
John Vanbiesbrouck. He has become a 
folk hero in New York at the age of 22 and 
for the Rangers to go any further he will 
have to continue to play outstanding bet- 
ween the pipes. 

The other surprise team is in Alberta, 
Canada, and it’s not the defending 
Stanley Cup Champion Edmonton Oilers 
either. It is the Calgary Flames. After 
sweeping the Winnipeg Jets out of the 
playoffs, they find themselves facing 
cross town rival Edmonton in the divi- 
sional finals. 


This series promised to be a great one 
and it was going the full seven games. 
After having the series tied at two games 
apiece, Calgary pulled the big upset by 
beating Edmonton on its home ice behind 
the excellent goal tending of rookie Mike 
Vernon 4 - 1. Edmonton’s backs were 
against the wall. They faced elimination 
in game six in Calgary but behind the 
spectacular goal tending of Grant Fuhr, 
pulling perhaps the biggest win of the 
year for them 5 - 2. 

Oilers come out flying 

The playoffs have been fun to watch 
this year with new teamis like Hartford 
and New York advancing into the later 
rounds. So until one team skates around 
in rink in North America with the Stanley 
Cup in their hands there will be more en- 
joyable hockey to watch. 


CLOTH OR PAPER — WHETHER USED ON THIS CAMPUS OR NOT. y 


WE BUY ALL TITLES HAVING RESALE MARKET VALUE! 


SELL THEM AT: 


The Campus Bookstore 


Monday, May 12 — Thursday, May 15 


9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Friday, May 16 
8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 


The Campus Bookstore will buy back your used books 


and pay you up to 50% of the current retail price. 


Examples: 
Title 


Anton Calculus Anal. Geom. (Comp) 
Rachman Marketing Today 

Paust Business Law 

McConnell Economics 

Silver Mathematics 


~ Retail 


$40.95 
$36.95 
$30.95 
$34.95 
$30.95 


FOLLETT COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 60607 


Price 
Paid 
$20.50 
$18.50 
15.50 
$15.50 
$15.50 


